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WORCESTER DISUNION CONTENTION. 

From The Liberator. 

)F WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
January 15, 1857. 


: It was my intention to have prepared, 
^th some care and deliberation, the views I desired to 
jjptess on this grave occasion; but having been ill for 
tiie last two weeks, I have not been able to give a moment 
to the preparation of a set speech. It is trne, sir, with 
gjo, the Bubjset is familiar ; nevertheless, this is no ordi¬ 
nary gathering, and nothing should be hastily uttered on 
a question so vast, so solemn, and so revolutionary. 

Sir, I do not marvel at the general hesitancy which I 
jjd in the community to come up to the high position of 
demanding a dissolution of the Union. 1 remember how 
men are born, and how they are bred. I know, in regard 
(d my own case, with what tenacity I clung to this Union, 
inspired by the patriotic feelings of my early days, 
Md never dreaming that anything would ever separate 
me from it, or lead me to desire its dissolution. Men do 
jot change the institutions which have come down to 
them from the past lightly, or for transient reasons. They 
must be placed in a trying emergency—they must feel a 
strong moral obligation pressing upon them—they must 
dlearly perceive some great impending evil to be shunned, 
g)m great good to be gained—before they will go into 
le^ution ; whether it be a physical revolution, attended 
tfith the shedding of human blood, or a moral revolution, 
attended with the loss of friends and popularity, and the 
sacrifice of worldly interests. If the great mass of the 
people were ready to respond, at once, in favour of the 
^Intion of the' Union, with no more light on the sub¬ 
ject than they now enjoy, I would give little or nothing 
for the response, because I should be certain it was but 
die mere impulse of the moment; but when they hesitate, 
and hold back, and forbear to the last, trusting that there 
may be some way of escape; when they beg for a little 
longer time to look at a question involving such momen¬ 
tous consequences, before openly committing themselves, 

I say, “ Well, that is all right and proper—it is human 
nature.” When such men move, it is with the force of 
the thunderbolt; they are as reliable as the everlasting 
hills. If, therefore. Disunion be a matter of slow growth 
—as it is—I am sure it is a true growth, and that every¬ 
thing is gained thereby. 1 expect it will go on, slowly 
gathering to itself friends and advocates, until at last it 
shall culminate in an all-pervading Northern sentiment, 
and the great work be easily accomplished. Our revolu¬ 
tionary fathers hesitated long before they threw off the 
yoke of the mother country. How ^lany years did they 
hope, and pray, and struggle, for redress of their wrongs, 
trusting to the justice of England—that Parliament woSd 
give heed to their petitions—and that they might be 
spared the necessity of raising the banner of independence 
—all the while avowing their loifalty to the British 
throne! Yet the hour came when, in spite of their vene¬ 
ration for the past, in spite of their feebleness in regard 
to numbers and resources, and in spite of the colo®al 
power of Great Britain, they said, “ We will submit no 
longer! The time has come for us to throw off the yoke, 

and declare ourselves free and independent.” - 

who, after that time, through cowardice o 
sided with the mother country, were justly branded 
Tories. Sir, the race of Tories did not die off with the 

lion more far-reaching, more sublime, more glorious than 
our fathers ever dreamed of. I know that there are 
honest men yet struggling with conscientious doubts, who 
sincerely ask, “ Has the time for separation come ? May 
we not be pardoned if we wait a little longer ? Is there 
not some turn of the wheel whereby Freedom will come 
uppermost and Slavery go down ? ” Such men are to be 
rwpected, for they are not animated by a craven spirit. 
In due time they will assuredly be with us. But there are 
others who are not honest; who are actuated by the old 
tory spirit which was so hostile to the struggle for colo¬ 
nial independence; and these are to be branded as the 
enemies of mankind. 

Mr. President, who is it that will be with us in this 
great movement for a separation of the North from the 
South ? Let me first tell you who will not be with us; 
and I think you will agree with me, that the loss of their 
company is no cause of shame or regret. They are not 
of ns, nor with us, but against us, to a man; in their very 
enmity, witnesses, before God, that our position is one of I 
honour, of true humanity, of impartial liberty. They 
are the pensioned tools of a pro-slavery Government- 
puppets who are moved and controlled by “thehand that 
feeds them ”—Northern hunkers and demagogues, who 
are using their influence to suppress all anti-slavery cita¬ 
tion—mercenary traders, whose god is the “almighty 
dollar ”—wily politicians, who wUl sacrifice everything 
to their unhallowed lust of office—clerical time-servers, 
whose only gospel is public sentiment. These will all 
join in the cry of “ treason,” “ fanaticism ” and “ infidel¬ 
ity,” and combine their forces to put down a movement 
^t never can be put down—never 1 never!—because it 
is impossible to put down God, and of this movement He 
is the life (applause). Finally, sir, we shall not have the 
rabble with us I The brutal, the vile, the profane, the 
mobocratic, instinctively shrink from us, and array them¬ 
selves on the side of the Union-savers. They do not rally 
under our banner. 

Who will go for a dissolution of this blood-stained 
Union ? Those whose reverence for God is greater than 
■or all human institutions; who only ask what is His will, 
what is His law, and never ask anything beyond it. I 
believe that such must and will be for annulling that 
*' covenant with death and agreement with hell,” the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. All who mean to be true 
to the cause of liberty will be with us. It they do not 
yet understand this question, they will soon see that there 
|s no other way of escape, and will join our ranks. What 
if we are now derided because we are so few ? The soul, 
tehful to principle, never yet took counsel of numbers. 
He is a dastard who contemptuously points his finger at 
a feeble minority straggling for the right, and exclaims, 

“ You have nobody with you! ” Sir, I desire to be on 
the strong side ; but I know that the wrong side is never 
the strong side. I know that strength lies in eternal rec¬ 
titude. The triumph of a righteous cause is only a ques¬ 
tion of time. That cause is ours, and it shall one day be 
gloriously victorious. 

Who will rally for Disunion ? Those who “ remember 
them that ate 16 bonds as bound with them ” ; who look 
at the issue, not by their pleasant firesides, not as an ab¬ 
stract proposition, but on the Southern auction-block and 
plantation, from the stand-point of the wretched slave, for 
*bose protection there is neither law nor government in 
^y part of our country. .... 

1 wish to say a word respecting the letter which has 
^n read to this Convention from Henry Wilson. I be- 
“6ve he desires to aid the anti-slavery movement as far as 
can, and at the same time advance his own political 
ends. The course he is pursuing at Washington forcra 
npon me the conviction, that he is on the retreat. His 
etter is derogatory to himself, as a professed friend of 
I ^om, to the spirit of the old Puritans and of our revo- 
uires (applause)—not because it does not endorse 
x" Disunion movement, but on account of its pervading 
and spirit—its affectation of superior patriotism—its 
J^culons glorification of a Union which has only served 
^^tend and strengthen slavery, and to weaken and de- 
^>e hberty—its insulting advice to those who are here 
^mbled—and its empty flourish about “ Liberty and 
“■on,” as though these can exist in a government con- 
like ours! It is a letter which the people of 
5*^chnsett8 should tie like a millstone around his neck, 
, cmk him in the sea of political oblivion, until he shall 
^*0 recovered his manhood. 


gnorant Naikk colAler, 
absolotely dying for a 
■ • ■? Hale is 


him, and at the first blow of the cane he bellowed like a buU- 
" There is the blackguard Wilson ani 
raggering in excess of muscle, and 
atiDg. Wiu not somebody take him m nana r 
mar^oSi kici?«'^^s ’ scoundrel, whom some genUe- 

pudem trik.^ ^ ^ something of Sis im- 

“O'! 

Sns mockery to challenge one of these scnl- 

' iiaens bleS^/ useless to attempt to disgrace them. They 
to reason only by 

undereta^fh=t^^ percha. Let them once 

r vile word spoken against the South, 

SO STRIPES, and they will 

»“on learn to behave themselves like DECENT DOGS--they 
n never be gentlemen.” ^ 

Judging from his disclaimers and protests in the Senate, 
^ -e n letter before us, it would almost seem 

as if Henry Wilson were learning to behave—I will not 
say like “ a decent dog ”—but very submissively in the 
presmee of his Southern overseers. 

Sir, there are those who affect to regard this as a very 
contemptible movement. It isso according to “ the wisdom 
of this world ” ; but it is not contemptible as to its object, 
or the spirit which animates it, or the principle by which 
it is guided. It is no more contemptible than was the 
advent of Jesus, or the conflict of Luther with the Romish 
Church, or the straggle of our fathers to throw off the 
British yoke. How, in all ages, have mankind been 
quickened, and aided onward in the right ? Not by num¬ 
bers, but by the simple truth—espoused not by the rich 
and powerful, but enunciated and enforced by a solitary 
witness here and there, and gradually obtaining mastery 
oyer aU opposition. I am sure that we have the truth 
with ns, and, therefore, that power which moves the world 
IS committed to our trus(>—let those scoff who will. 

Reference has been made to a petition which was sent 
to Congrp a few years since, from the town of Haver¬ 
hill, in this State, and presented by John Quincy Adams, 
asking that body to take measures for a peaceful dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union. How many names were appended to 
it? Thirty! Yet, though it was a solitary petition, 
signed by only thirty obscure individuals, into what con¬ 
vulsions were both houses of Congress thrown, and what 
terror and rage pervaded the whole Southern portion of I 
the Confederacy, in consequence of its presentation 1 ' 
And why was this ? Simply because it was like the 
hand-writing which Belshazzar saw upon the wall of his 
palace —“ Wsighed in the balance, and pound want¬ 
ing.” To the slaveholders, it was as the voice of God, 
saying, “ Your covenant with death shall be annulled ”— 
and well might they tremble I 
The air is filled with objections to a movement of this 
kind. I am neither surprised nor disquieted at this. One 
of these is of a very singular nature, and it is gravely 
urged as conclusive against Disunion. It is to this effect: 
must remain in the Union, because it would be inhn- 
n in us to turn oar backs upon the millions of slaves in 
the Southern States, and leave them to their fate! Men 
who have never been heard of in the Anti-Slavery ranks, 
or who are ever submitting to a compromise of principle, 
have their bowels wonderfully moved all at once with 
sympathy for the suffering slave! Even our esteemed 
friend TMeodoee Parkeb (who deals in no cant) says, 
in his letter, that he cannot consent to cut himself off | 
from the slave population. Now, we who are engaged in 
this movement claim to be equally enneemed for the 
liberation of the slave. If we have not yet proved our 
willingness to suffer the loss of all things rather than to 
turn and flee, God knows that we are prepared to bear 
any new cross that He, in his providence, may be disposed 
to lay upon ns. For one, I make no parade of my 
anxiety for the deliverance of those in bondage; but I do 
say that it strikes me as remarkable that those who, for a 
quarter of a century, have borne the heat and burden of 
the day should have the imputation cast upon them of 
intending to leave fonr millions of slaves in their chains, 
by seeking the overthrow of this Union! I find, even 
in the Spy of this city, the same absurdity reiterated. 
After referring to this Convention in very respectful terms, 
it says: 

“ We are as sensible, we believe, as they are, of the wrongs 
inflicted npon the North by the Slave Power. We believe 
they are such as would afford a full jnstification to ns to 
assnnder from them, if we conld do it consistently with onr 
duties and obligations to others. But there is a large slave 
population in t”- °—‘ 


^ -'.wYcreu ms mannoou. 

President, after that tragedy took place in the 
sh-n 1 United States, when Charles Sumner was 

One f ruffi-an hand of Preston S. Brooks, 

the Richmond journals made the following com- 


tliewf' ■oulgar Abolitionists in the Senate 
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to venJ' have grown saucy, and dan 

®oiSe luo ®“- they are a low, mean, sen 

■kill,... ® truth is, that they have been suffered tc .— w..,, 
Jtl^.ht collars. THEY MUST BE LASHED INTO SDB- 
thirtv" , Sumner, in particular, ought to have nine-and- 
tort cn„u y CTcry morning. He is a great strapping fellow, 
»«Wd Btand the cowhide beautifully. Brooks frightened, 
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.uyuittuou .11 luc ouulu, oud a Still larger, nominally ucc, 
lou-slaveholding population, whose wrongs are as moantains 
-0 mole bills, compared with ours. They have become politi¬ 
cally connected with us, and on the continnance of that con- 

and unmanly, it wonrm be selfish and cowardly, in ns,_ 

sake them in the time of their great need, and leave them to 
their crnel fate, for the sake of relieving onrselves from the 
comiiaratively small evUs which we suffer in conseqnence of 
the connection. We have the power to relieve both onrselves 
and them, nnder the Constitntion, and it is well that, by wise 
and inscrutable laws, the wrongs which they suffer most, 
necessarily and inevitably, draw with them wrongs against us 
—we say it is well that it is so, because that gives ns a fellow- 
feeling with them, and shonld spur us np to seek their deliver- 

ce in common with onr own.” 

Now, all I have to say is, that this is a man of straw! 

I have no idea of forsaking the slave, under any circum¬ 
stances. The slaveholder knows it, and the country 
knows it; and I am sure that those who are associated 

this movement intend to continue the conflict till 
every yoke is broken. I declare that this talk of 
leaving the slave to his fate is not a true representation 
of the case ; and it indicates a strange dullness of com¬ 
prehension with regard to our position and purpose. 
What! is it to forsake the slave when I cease to be the 
aider and abettor of his master ? (Cheers. 1 Whatl when 
the North is pressing down npon four millions of slaves, 
like an avalanche, and we say to her, “Take off that pres¬ 
sure—stand aside—give the slave a chance to regain his 
feet, and assert his freedom!” is that turning our backs 
npon him ? (Applause.) Here, for example, is 
engaged in highway robbery, and another man is acting 
as an accessory, without whose aid the robber cannot 
succeed. In saying to the accomplice, “ Hands offl 
Don’t aid the villain ! ” shall I be told that this is en¬ 
abling the highwayman to rob with impunity ? What an 
absurdity! Are we not trying to save the pockets of all 
travellers from being pick^, in seeking to break np all 
connection with highway robbery ? (Applause.) 

Now, sir, we go for Disnnion, because, while the Union 
continues, there is no hope for the slave; because, with 
this Union, it is possible to hold four millions of bondmen 
in chains, and impossible without it; because the whole 
country is pledged to guard and defend slavery where it 
now exists. Massachusetts is virtually a slave State to¬ 
day, by the compromises of the Constitution; therefore it 
is that every fugitive slave, touching her soil, must be 
secreted or flee. Plymouth Rock has crumbled into dust; 
it can afford him no protection. Banker Hill and Panenil 
Hall are equally impotent. We have been told, to-day, 
that no fugitive has been arrested in Boston since the 
seizure of Anthony Burns. Why not ? Because we have 
been afraid to have another case come up, and every 
fugitive who comes to Boston is counselled to make his 
way to Canada. 

Mr. Hioginson—W hen a fugitive comes to Worcester, 
weaiways advise him to stay (applause.) 

Mr. Gareison—I t remains to be seen whether Wor¬ 
cester will be able to protect the slave, when seized by 
the United States Government; and when that time shall 
will be Worcester out of the Union, not Wor¬ 
cester in the Union, that will break his fetters. 

But the Spy says we have power to relieve both 
ourselves and the slave, under the Constitution. I 
will thank any man to show me how and when this 
can be done. I believe the reverse of this to be the exact 
troth. 

For one, I am here to say, that I am for no onion with 
slaveholders. No union with them in the Church, none 
in the State, but an eternal divorce from them, while they 
remain slaveholders. 

What is the American Union ? Has it form and 
substance, or is it something which belongs to the imagi¬ 
nation—a mere piece of dongb, which every man may 
monld and fashion as he thinks proper, without regard to 
its original design or positive provisions ? Men talk of 
interpreting the Constitution as they understand it. Does 
it never occur to them that this is a game at which two 
can play ? If they may interpret it ad libitum, so may 
the slaveholders. Now, sir, I assume that we have such 
a thing as the American Union; that it has height and 
breadth and exact dimensions; that the nation under¬ 
stands what it is, and has been from its origin, in regard 
to its slaveholding conditions. Now let us see who are 
for its perpetuity. I turn to the Southern slaveholders, 
and ask, “ Are you for a dissolution of the Union ? ” and 
they are for hanging me np by the neck for raising the 
auction! (Laughter.) True, they threaten, in (»se 
tain things shall be done that they wiU separate from . 
but mark you! they are in favour of perpetuating the 
Union as it is, and as our fathers made it. I turn to all 
that remains of the Whig party, and ask, “Are you in 
favour of preserving the Union?” and they exclaim, 

Yes to the end of time!” I turn to the Democratic 
party!and ask, “Are you in favour of pr^rying the 
Union ? ” and they reply, “ Accursed be he who is not I ’ 

I turn to the American party, and ask, “ Are you for this 
‘glorious’Union?” “Yes, nntd the crack of doom.’ 
Pinally, I turn to the Rmublican party, and say, “ And 
you, also, go for the Union?” And they make the| 
loudest noise, and throw up their caps the highest, m its 
behalf. 

Now, either these parties mean by “ Union” the same 
thing or they do not. Henby Wilson, when he e^, 
“ 1 am for perxietuatlng the Union,” means by it what 


the South means, or he does not All these parties mean 
the same thing, or they do not. If they do, then I stain 
them all with the blood of fonr millions of slaves, who lie 
crushed and bleeding beneath the Union. If they do not, 
then I say, there is treachery somewhere; because they 
are uai^ the same word, reprinting the old idea of 
the Union, as nnderstood and carried out by our fathers. 
Who is it that is playing falsely ? . 

My reasons for leaving the Union are, first, because of 
the nature of the bond. I would not stand here a moment, 
were it not that this is with me a question of absolute j 
morality—of obedience to the “ higher law.” By all that 
is just and holy, it is not optional whether you or I shall 
occupy the ground of Disnnion. It is not a matter of 
political ex^iency or policy, or even incongruity of 
interests between the North and the South. It strikes 
deeper, it rises higher than that. This is the question : 
Are we of the North not bound in a Union with slave¬ 
holders whereby they are enabled to hold four mOlions of | 
onr countrymen in bondage, with all safety and impunity? 
Is not Massachusetts in alliance with South CarolinD, 
Rhode Island with Georgia, Maine with Alabama, Ver¬ 
mont with Mississippi, giving the strength of this nation 
to the side of the dealer in human flesh ? My difficulty, 
therefore, is a moral one. The Union was formed at the 
expense of the slave popnlation of the land. I cannot 
swear to uphold it. As I understand it, they who ask me 
to do so ask me to do an immoral act—to stain my con¬ 
science—to sin against God. How can I do this ? I care 
not what consequences may be predicted. It is a sin to 
“ strike hands with thieves, and consent with adulterera.” 
I aver that the compact made by onr fathers, in relation 
its slaveholdiug guarantees, is a compact more wicke^J 
in was ever made since the world began. 

I press it npon the consciences of all who bear me— 
You claim to be moral, humane, Christian men. Tell rae, 
what is the Constitntion of the United States, which yon 
swear to uphold ? What is this boasted Union, which 
yon are determined to perpetuate ? Does it not provide 
that there shall be a Slave Oligarchy in Congress, repre¬ 
senting three-fifths of the slave popnlation ? Is there not | 
a provision for hunting fugitive slaves everywhere through 
the land? Is not the entire power of the nation pledged 
to kee{) the slaves in their chains, by suppressing all in- 
snrrectioDS ? If these things be so, I ask you, as humane 
men, as Christian men, as anti-slavery men, how, in the i 
name of God, it is possible for you to support such “ an j 
^reement with hell,” for one hour, and then wipe your: 
lips and say, “We are guilty of no sin”? It maybe 
that you fe^ and clothe the fugitive, and help him on his 
ay ; you generously contribute to the anti-slavery cause, 
id actively resist the extension of slavery. All this shall 
be put down to your credit. But do yon not recollect 
the case of the young man who came to Jesus, and asked 
what good thing he might do that he might have eternal 
life ? Jeans said, “ Thon knowest the commandments, Do 
not kill. Do not steal. Do not bear false witness.” “ All 
these have I kept from my youth up,” was the exulting 
reply. But Jesus said, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou bast, and give to the poor, and then shalt I 
thou have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me.” 
And he went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 
It is precisely so here. You have performed many com¬ 
mendable deeds; still, one thing is lacking : you have not 
ceased to strike hands with the enslavers of your fellow- 
men, under the Constitution of the United States. 

Sir, this is a wonderfuf book that I hold in m, 
(referring to the Bible). While I reject the absurd idea 
of its plenary inspiration, I find so much truth in it, so 
much of the prophetic spirit in it, such burning denunci¬ 
ations of oppression in it, that my pulses thrill when 1 
read its solemn warnings and stern rebukes. It seems as 
if the prophet Isaiah must have foreseen the time when 
the framers of the American Constitution came together 
to form this Government; for how truly has he described 
the spirit of the American people, and the horrible com¬ 
pact into which they entered at that time ? How appli¬ 
cable are both his description and reproof to ns as a 
nation I 

“ Wherefore hear the word of the Lord, ye seornfol men, 
that rule this people. Because ye have said, we have made a 
covenant with death, and with hell are we at agreement; when 
the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it sha/l not come 
onto us; for we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood 
have we hid onrselves. Therefore thus saith the Ixird Godi 


Yffcthe dissolution of the Union wiU smite slavery to 
theiyst. What next wffifoUow? The jubilee having 
coma we shall be free everywhere; free at the South, free 
at t» North : with free labour, free schools, a free press 
in ctamon. -With universal freedom, we eball then 
orgafe a magnificent Union from the Atlantic to the 
Facile, in which there shall be neither tyrant nor slave, 
and a shall go well with us as a people (applause). ^ 
Wayland, of Providence, has expressed my views 
and feelings entirely, in a speech which he delivers on 
^insas-Nebraska bill. I beg leave to read a single 


mon br the sake of perp< 

if amppressor. This I cannot a^a a. -- 

-r mjneighhour as for myself. To sacrifice my liberty for the 
sakef the Union, is impoeable. God made me firee.and 1 
caund be in bondage to any man.’' * * * * *• Taking 
Cbrisl then, for my example, and striving to imbibe bis spir“ 
ca^ipo otherwise than take to my bosom every oppressed ai 
rodden child of humanity ? Jesna Christ, my master, 
lamed to call thembrethren, and can I have any partner- 
hip ii an attempt to trample them nnder foot? The Union 
Iselfieemes to me an accursed thing, if I must first steep it 
tWtears and Wood of those for whom Christ died.” 

Tfc Union is steeped “ in the tears and blood of those 
r mom Christ died,” and it is maintained only at the 
ci^ of “ truth, jnstioe and liberty ”—therefore I pro- 
lun it “ an accursed thing,” and treat it accordingly. 
Mb President, this theme is exhaustless. I cannot 
enfeewen upon the threshold of the argument on this 
oco^ " i-Bnll-will thank any man who will sh£w me 


To the provocations ennm^ted, Sonthem statesmen 
have constantly added threats to dissolve the Unitm. It 
is a notorious fact that, for thirty years, leading Sonthem 
men have cherished the hope of forming a Sonthem Con¬ 
federacy, separate and independent of the free States; 
recently, this plan has come into very general favour at 
the South. Mitors and politicians now announce their 
determination to secede from the Union as soon as the 
Republicans shall obtain control of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, which they generally expect to take place in 1860. 
Preparatory to this event, they are collecting arms, estab¬ 
lishing magazines of powder and military supplies, 
strengthening their defences, organizing and disdplining 
their militia, and forming associations and combmations 
to effect a separation from our free States. Their presses 
and statesmen generally assert also that they will smrate 
from ns, unless the influence of slavery be exdeiMed in 
proportion as freedom expands, over our Territories and 
new States; and they demand that Utah, with its 
polygamy, slavery, and concubinage, shall bereoeiv^ 
into political fellowship by the descendants of the Pil¬ 
grims; that New England pnritanism shall mingle with 
the heathenism of Mormon ; permitting the barbarians of 
Utah to hold superior influence in the common Govern¬ 
ment, in proportion to the number of their wives, their 
slaves, and concubines. They also insist that another 
Union shall be formed with the Spanish slaveholders of 
Cnba, giving them superior influence and power in the 
Government, proportioned to the number of their slaves. 

Against their designs, we should exert aU our influ¬ 
ence. Indeed, the people of that free State must be dis- 
’ who will consent to be thus transferred to the 


rationally hope to.xeatLijL^Uie E!a'«; Powei cor-teol rf Spanish slaveholders, or of the polygamists of 


_'direction, whilst the tTnidn exists, and the pressat 

dete^ination of the South remains to perpetuate slavery 
■ alfbazards. Until that be done, I shall be an incor- 
pbje Disnnionist. I tell yon, men of the North, as long 
yiu proclaim in the ear of the Slave Power that you 
nevei mean to yield up this Union, come what may of 
outrfe and villany in its train, you thereby surrender 
jverjthing—manhood, justice, liberty, reverence for God 
—ad grant an unlimited license for the extension of 
slavfy over this continent. For, remember this: the 
Slate Power conquers by intimidation. We of the North 
are without conrage—without backbone—and the Slave 
Povjerhas long since found it out We believe in prfr 
serving the Union, not in the living God ; aid this is 
danpable idolatry; therefore it is that we are ever driven 
to tie wall by onr Southern masters. 

Men of the North! you are constantly asnring the 
Slare Power that you will yield up everything to save 
the Union. You are infatuated! Say to the South that 
there is a point beyond which she cannot pass, except at 
the cost of the Union ; that there is something dearer to 
yoi than the Union—namely, the preservation of liberty 
for yourselves and your children, and reverence for the 
eternal law of God. Tell her that if she passes beyond 
thlt point, she will find no Union existing. Nay, wait 
fot no fresh outrage, but declare the Union to be now at 
at| end I It onr fathers made it, for the sake of self-pro- 
teetion and self-interest, may we not unmake it for the 
sake of true religion, humanity and freedom ? We have 
tried the experiment for almost three score years, and it 
his proved a failure. Like causes must produce like 
effects. The living and the dead must not be bound to- 
gither. If we do not separate, the liberties of us all will 
b« buried in a common grave, and not even a remnant 
slall be saved. “ What concord hath Christ with Belial ? 
or what fellowship hath light with darkness ? or how can 
two walk together, except they be agreed ? ” Whoever 
dse may falter, or connsel delay, or take refuge in hypo¬ 
crisy, I go for nneompromising hostility to slavery every- 
vhere, and, therefore, for NO UNION WITH 
.SLAVEHOLDERS (applause). 

. letter prom HON. J. B. OIDDINQS. 

Washington City, Jan. 7,1857. 

T. W. Hioginson —Dear Sir: I have received your 
note inviting me, on behalf of the Committee of Arrange¬ 
ments, to attend a Convention in Worcester on Thursday 
u^t, which is expected to assemble for the purpose of 
considering the practicability, the probability, and expe¬ 
diency, of a separation between the free and slave States. 
1116 questions are of a grave character, and should be 


Judgment also will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the I well considered. Indeed, amid all that has been said and 
plammet; and the hau shall sweep away the refuge of Beg J ^-ritten npon the subject of slavery, for the last five years, 

action of thi Federal GoVnment for ite^^ 

tTt gqeth forth, it shall take yon; for morning by j Oqj fj.gg jj’poggiyg fgj. 
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■ ■ ■— can stretch him^If on it; and the sites, antagonisms, and cannot well exist together. 


;oeth forth, it shall take yon; 
morning ’ ”" ” ’ ’ 
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covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 

This describes, in the most graphic manner, the char¬ 
acter of the American Union, and the language of the 
people concerning it. They make lies their refuge, and 
imagine themselves safe. But judgment shall yet be exe¬ 
cute ; and He who sits in the heavens will rend asunder 
the fabric so proudly reared by our fathers, leaving not 
one stone npon another. 

I am opposed to this Union, because it is an insane ex¬ 
periment to reconcile those elements which are eternally 
hostile. God has never made it possible for Liberty and 
Slavery to live together in partnership. Between the 
North, with her free labour, free press, free schools, free 
institutions—and the South, with her slave labour, and 
mental darkness, and bloody despotism—there can be no 
Union, and there never has been one, except in name.' 
We are only palming off a sham before the world, when 
we affect to regard it as something worthy of veneration 
id perpetuity. 

Of what value is it to us, as freemen, in the slave 
States? What protection does it give? None whatever. 
Henry Wilson is not for sundering the Union; yet 
Henry Wilson has a rope round his neck in one-half of | 
the Union, as the outspoken advocate of the slave. He 
dare not go South, even to promulgate his Republican 
doctrines; for it would be at the peril of his life. There 
is not a manat the South who enjoys liberty of con¬ 
science, of speech or of the press, as against slavery. Now 
tell me why, knowing all this, you still cry out in favour 
of the Union ? Does not the South lay her tyrannous 
bands upon all the coloured citizens of Massachusetts 
who are found npon her soil, thrust them into her dun¬ 
geons, and sell them into eternal slavery if they are 
ransomed? Asa Massachusetts man, I am for"''"' 
Union as that—God forbid ! 

Again, I am for the overthrow of the Union because 
of the avowed determination of the South to extend and 
perpetuate her acenrsed slave system, ad infinitum. With 
one voice, she declares that she will never yield one jot or 
tittle in this straggle for emancipation ; that she mwns 
to go forward, and overthrow every barrier to the diffu¬ 
sion of chattel slavery throughout this continent; that 
she hates all onr free institutions, and hopes to subvert 
them. I know what is the spirit of the South, and I take 
her at her word, and say, “ Yon have shown that the time | 
has come for ns to separate. Be it so! ” 

Sir, there is no power in the United States Govern¬ 
ment, or in any State Government, to give us any pro¬ 
tection in the tiaveStates. We havea right to go there, 
and denounce slavery as a curse and a crime; a nattesl 
right, which is God-given; a constitutional right, by tbe 
original compact. But if we go there, and attempt to 
exercise this right, we are subjected to every description 
of personal insult and ontrage. We may make our appeal 
for redress to the United States Government, or to the 
State Government, but we shall plead in vain. 

Again, I am for the speedy overthrow of the Union, 
because, while it exists, I see no end to the extension of 
slavery. I see everything in the hands of the Slave' 
Power now. I see the National Government for fonrj 
years to come—all the resources of the country—;-eyery 
dollar in the treasury—the army, the navy, the judiciary, 
everything in its grasp ; and I know that, with all these 




truths on which they based the hopes of onr nation’s 
glory, first stated the right of all men to life, liberty, and 
happiness ; then declared that governments are instituted 
among men to secure the enjoyment of those rights; and 
thirdly, they proclaimed a farther self-evident truth, “ that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
t,and institute anew government, laying Us foundations 
n such principles, and organizing Us mwers in such 
\form, as to them shall seem most lilcdy to effect their safety 
and happiness." 

I hesitate not to say that this Government has been 
so administered, for the last quarter of a century, as to be 
destructive of the lives, the liberties and the happiness of 
a portion of the people ; in short, it has become destruc¬ 
tive of the very objects for which it was established. Its 
influence and its powers have been exerted to extend the 
most barbarous system of human bondage known to man¬ 
kind. Three distinct and separate wars have been waged 
to uphold and maintain the system of American slavery. 
More than three hundred millions of dollars have been 
drawn from the pockets of our labouring people and paid 
out by Government for that purpose, and more than^^oe 
hundred thousand human victims have been sent to pr 
mature graves to uphold and maintain the interests of t 
institution which tbe present Administration and its sup¬ 
porters are seeking to extend and eternize. In one of the 
wars alluded to, eighty thousand freemen were sacrificed 
to this Moloch of Oppression, and, in one day, nearly 
three hundred fathers, mothers and children were barbar¬ 
ously butchered by our army, for no other crime than 
attachment to their God-given rights of liberty; and the 
groans of men and women, murdered in Kansas by em¬ 
ployes of the Government, have not yet ceased to ring 
' ‘ onr ears. 

We have acquired vast territory and spread the curse 
of human bondage over it; we have erected nine slave¬ 
holding States and united them to our Federal Union; 
we have anthoiized slavery in Utah, New Mexico and 
Western Texas; we have authorized a coastwise com- 
rnttce in human flesh, which is now carried on under the 
protection of the American flag; we have established 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
and involved our people of the free States in the disgrace, 
the crime and the expense of returnii^ fugitives from 
oppression. Under the fostering love of this Federal 
Government the number of slaves has increased more 
than three millions; and thronghout fifteen States and 
thar Tferritories bereaved fathers and mothers mourn 
the loss of children torn from their embrace by brutal 
slavedealers; and brothers and sisters, separated from 
eaeh other, sigh and weep in chains; and millions of j 
liearts are bleSling under the accumulated wrongs of that 


Utah. I would maioiaia 

can be wielded for the benefll Sfnbmy. -<80: twonld 

it see the people of my State transferred to such new 
Union. 

Under these circumstances, 1 think it onr true policy 
and interest to prepare for the future. Bay to onr slave- 
holding friends and their allies, we will maintain our pre¬ 
sent Union, but we will not be tranfferred to an unequal 
and dishonourable Union with the ^ygamtsls of Utah, 
nor to an equally disgraceful Union with Cuban slave¬ 
holders ; that the Federal Government shall be restored 
to the maintenance of the objects and purposes for which 
it was framed. 

I may be permitted to say that the Republican party 
is already in the field, basing its hopes of success upon 
the undying truths, “ that all men are endowed by their 
Creator -with the inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
happiness; that the primal object and ulterior design of 
a Federal Government was to seenre all men under its ' 
exclusive jurisdiction in the enjoyment of these rights.” 
The rapid progress of these doctrines, since their adoption, 
leave no doubt of their success, and the day is not far 
distant when there will be no oppression, no slavery, no 
buying and selling God’s image, outside the slave States. 
Within those States we cannot reach it by legislation. 
That must be done by their own people ; but when the 
moral and religious sentiment of this people shall be con¬ 
centrated into one focus of burning contempt for those 
who scourge, d^ade, and brntalize their fellow-men, 
slavery will disappear from the States, and our country 
will soon be purified from the crimes of slavery. 

Many discreet and patriotic men think we should 
make military preparations, in a manner corrraponding 
with that of our Southern friends. I answer, we have_ 
no necessity for such preparations. Ours is the cause 
truth and justice, which needs no arms, no violence, 
shedding of blood. The advocates of slavery are dif¬ 
ferently situated; theirs is the cause of oppression, injus¬ 
tice and crime. It can only be maintained by violence, 
by arms, and by bloodshed. 

Nine slave States are at this time agitated by servile 
insurrections. White people are murdered daily, and 
daily slaves are shot down by their masters, without trial, 
while others are hanged under lynch law. Bach murder, 
whether of blacks or whites, begets new fears and creates 
new alarms, which continually torment the imaginations 
of both masters and slavra. Now, I regard it onr duty 
to those slaves, and those masters, to remain in the Union, 
so that, when they shall apply to our Federal Executive 
for protection, we may give just, righteous and constitu- 
tional protection to both master and slave, by securing 
each in the enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and the avails 
of his own labour, according to the intentions and expec¬ 
tations of those who founded the government 
_ i iWnh -wo ahouiAretnate m-tbc-Boioci not for the pur- 
p(^ or upBoMing aBcT extending riateaTf'Boe-fW-tt.o - 
pose of upholding and extending liberty. If we unite 
upon the doctrines put forth in our Republican platform, 
our success cannot be delayed nor postponed. For the 
first time since the adoption of the Constitution, the fun¬ 
damental truths on which onr government was founded 
were placed in issue before the country in June last In 
November we carried eleven sovereim States, comprising 
nearly two-thirds of the free popnlation of the Union, 
and now Republican Governors preside over fonr- 
teetL of the most important, most populous and wealthy 
organizations of our Federal Union. Our platform is 
broad as the family of man; it is based on principles 
which are eternal as the throne of Heaven. Truth, like 
its author, is omnipotent. Our cause, at this moment, 
commands the political, the moral, and the religious influ- 
-of the good and worthy of the_ nation. _ It is the 


Our Government has long been administered with the 
evident intention to overthrow the objects and purposes 
of those who founded it. Even the Union formed by our 
fathers was long since abandoned, and a new Union formed 
with foreign slaveholders, for the avowed purpose of 
extending and perpetuating slavery,giving the single! 
band of one hundred Texan slaves an influence over tbe 
national interests of our free States equal to sixty-one of 

the intelligent freemen of the North. . .t 

WiU Blavehoiders, or their servile allies, ins^t that I 
am hound to revere and cherish this Union -with Texas, 
as the work of our Republican fathers? I repudiate 
the idea. It was the work of Democratic slaveholders 
and their minions, against my efforts, and against the 
efforts of the friends of liberty, agamst the Constitution, 
and by the sacrifice of the honour and self-r^pwt of 
people of the free States. Myan^tors dffi not toil 
Diroagh seven years of anxiety and bloodshed for the 
- . . • their oflipring to the control of 


means and facilities, and the dispoation to use them, 
nothing can successfodly contend against it. 

I am sure of another thing—that when the North shall 
withdraw from the Union, there will be an end to South¬ 
ern fiUibustering, and schemes of annexation. Then the 
tables will be turned, and we shall have the slaveholdere 
at our doors, crying for mercy. Rely upon it, there is | 
not an intelligent slaveholder at the South who is for a 
dissolution of the Union. I do not care what the folly or 
insanity of the Southern nuMers may be; I do not care 
how much they hate the North, and threaten to separate 
from us; they are contemptible numerically, and only 
make use of these threats to bring the North down on her 
knees to do their bidding, in order to save the Union. 

Not one of them is willing to have the cord cut, and the 
South permitted to try the experiment. If it be other¬ 
wise, God grant that she may soon take this step, and see 
whether she will be able to hold a single slave one hour 
after the deed is done 1 

The dissolution of theUnion will paralyze the power of 
the master, and, therefore, render emancipation certain, by' 
a geographical necessity. The line—where will it run ? 

It will run between fre^om and slavery, wherever that 
is; between free labour and slave labour ;’ between where 
man is owned as a slave, and where men own themselves, 
and have power to take care of themselves, as free 
labourers. That is where the line will run. There will 
be no Atlantic ocean rolling between; bat the slave will 
be able, at a single stride, to step over the line into a free 
and independent republic, where he will be protected ^ ^ 

against all pursuit. Under such circumstances, no border to alter or abolish ---- , 

State can long remain a slave State, in the nature of the further maintainance of it is purely a question 01 
tejpgfl. XffoUcy, not of duty. ' 


pmqK^of subjugating their oflipring to the control 
slaveholding foreigners, upon such di^raceful terms. J 
pretend that I teel attachment, love, or veneration, for 
this new Union with Texas, would bespeak m^lf a 
slave. I maintain it from no such emotions. Oar North¬ 
ern people maintain it very much ss the Hungan^ 
maintain their Union with Austria, for the reason that 
we can do no better. According to the Democratic doc¬ 
trine, Congress may, to-morrow, repeal the joint rMolu- 
tion of annexation, and the Union would be dissolve. 

WiU the slaveholders or the minions of toe Slave 
Power denounce meforspeakmg these truths? I bow 


seal the lips of freemen, on any subject, is a tyrant at 
heart, with no just conception of a freeman’s right. Our 
Union must be maintained hy justice, not by tyranny. 

I hesitate not to declare that this Federal Government 
has been destructive of the ends for which it was instituted, 
. and the people now hold the clear and indisputable “ right 
to alter or aWish it ” and establish a new one; and that 


cause of freedom, of morality, of religion, of civilization. 
It is stronger than armies, more potent than the combined 
influences of oppression and tyranny, combined with 
armies. 1 

Already the advocates of slavery falter in their efforts 
to establish that institution in Kansas. Should they, 
however, proceed in that nefarious work, the total over¬ 
throw of the Democratic party is certain. Should they 
fall back—shonld tbe Slave Power recede from its infa¬ 
mous designs, their prestige will be gone, their sceptre of 
power will have departed forever. Let us but continue 
firm in our position ; let us but hold toe oppressors at bay 
for a few years, and the rapid increase of our free popu¬ 
lation will perfect our triumph. Minnesota, Oregon and 
Washington, will soon be added to our list of free States. 
The laws of nature and of God are co-workers with good 
men. Acting in harmony with them, no earthly power 
can resist our progress. 

In conclusion, you will permit me to say that, while I 
admit and will maintain the right of ev^ man fully to 
express his views, and compare ideas with those around 
him, I think our duty and policy unite in urging us to 
maintain the Union as it is, and to reject all propositions 
to form a new Union with the polygamists of Utah or 
the slaveholders of Cnba; that we should be active and 
energetic in our efforts to restore tbe government to its 
original position in favour of freedom; that we should 
increase the ndmber of free States, until the Slave Power 
shall be dwarfed to an insignificant portion of onr Fede¬ 
ral Union; that no man shall be elected to any office 
who hesitates to exert his political and moral influence to 
carry ont the designs of those who established our govern¬ 
ment ; and that we shall continue to arouse the public 
conscience of the nation, until oppression shall cease to 
exist outside of the slave States. We will then say to 
the slaveholders of those States, unbind the heavy burdens j 
and let the oppressed go free ; or, if you prelfer 
*"in that institution, ‘‘perish with it.” 

For the honour of your invitation, please accept, for 
yourself and associates, my thanks. 

Very respectfully, J. R. Giddings. 

letter from FRANCIS JACKSON, ESQ. 

Boston, Jan. 14,1857. 

Thomas W. Hioginson —Dear Sir I regret my i 
ability to attend the Disunion Convention to-morrow._ 

Next to the abolition of slavery, there is no object 
which I so much desire to see accomplished as the politi¬ 
cal divorce of the North from its most foul connection 
with negro slavery. 

If, formerly, anything was wanting to awaken the 
North to a just sense of the sin and folly of continuing 
in union with the slave States, and, of course, rraponsible 
for the infamous system of slavery which exists there, 
surely the experience of toe last four years must suffice 
to convince the most skeptical, and toe most selfish, that 
nothing but coutional tarmoU and dishonour can be ex¬ 
pected to result from any longer connection with the slave 
States. 

I rejoice to know that the political absurdity of endea- 
vouriug to unite in one community, nnder one govern¬ 
ment, two such antagonisms as freedom and slavery, is 
now fast becoming apparent to the Northern people; 
and we may expect, ere long, a general acquiescence in 
the necessity of Disnnion. 

The coarse of events, for the past thirty years, but 
more especially, the astounding developments of the Slave 


reason of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 

England imposed heavy burdens upon onr revolutionary 
fathers, which they feared would enslave them; where¬ 
upon, they wenl to Disunion w a remedy. They decided 
that question at Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill and 
Dorchester Heights. All this they did, without knowing 
where the line would be drawn, or how many of toe Colo¬ 
nies would take sides with England. 

'The line drew itself then, but toe JSorUi did not find 
it ont until toe following year, when that glorions Decla¬ 
ration was issued at Philadelphia, pomting it out 

BelieviDg most firmly that DisimioQ is the ODly true 
remedy for slaver; in this country, I welcome every 
honest effort in that direction. Francis J ackson. 

AN ORIGINAL TIEW OF THE CRISIS.^ 


It is a matter of surprise that everybody does not see, 
at least will not acknowledge, that many of the steps 
taken by slavery to strengthen itself, are more weakening 
to it than any other coarse of policy that could be devised. 
Instead of trying to propitiate the Northern conservative 
sentiment which really pervades Northern society every¬ 
where and in all ranks, in its religion, its literatnre, its 
industry, slavery defies, insults and exasperates it In¬ 
stead of the people of toe South demanding toe tolera¬ 
tion, sympathy and commiseration for the existence of a 
gigantic curse among them, which are really their due, 
while they behave with decency before the world, they 
insanely swear their curse is a plessing, hug their rotten- 
noiftaiMf claim to shove it ir upon Oi.Iiers, all too , 
exBibitiiig » demeanour tliat provoY . .i^i! .V- .-'.' 

and contumely, and hate. They are thus aliena!'.i :y t i:; 
North from the South, and abolitionizing tbs f t 

the former in the most rapid manner. 'They are lu so 
doing provoking their torments before their time. 

Thus far, the popular sentiment has only taken the 
form of desiring to circumscribe slavery. Directly, if 
foiled in this, it will assume that of desiring to separate 
from slavery. It will rush to this position all the sooner 
for a decision of the Supremo Court that the General 
Government has no power to restrain the spread of an 
evil which is felt to be so formidable and so damning. 
There has been, and is now, a strong prejudice against 
separation of toe States. The public mind is not awake 
to toe urgency of toe necessity that is driving the coun¬ 
try in this direction, and which controls the question 
against all individual desires to prevent it. And it would 
be long in waking, if not abnW in its slumber. But 
when stimulated to passion, its perceptions will be won¬ 
derfully quickened, and it will rush precipitately on to this 
goal. The tendencies in this direction have hitherto been 
obstructed by mild counsels and a compromising policy 
on the part of onr public men. But toe present assumes 
to be wiser than the past, and we slide on toward toe in¬ 
evitable resalt almost without a jolt. 

Are we asked what is this necessity thus urging us 
forward ? It is toe necessity of a full and fair experement 
of a free Democratic Republic which onr institutions 
have created, and which will work its way through or 
over every obstacle, the slave oligarchy and the black 
race on this continent not excepted. That race is now 
its great impediment, and thus it will come to pass that, 
justly or unjustly, righteously or unrighteously, that race 
with those who love their company will be ejected, 
crowded out and sent over to toe semi-tropical belt which 
destiny seems to have awarded to the black race on this 
continent. The fact that Capt. Rynders, or John Mit- 
chel, or the Democracy of the Five Points, or the Irish 
Roman Catholics generally are in favour of slavery, proves 
nothing but that they are un-Demoeratic, no matter whe¬ 
ther intelligently or unintelligently so. 'They are toe 
outer and decaying limbs of a vigorous tree whose sap 
and energies are within. They are the weights that Demo¬ 
cracy carries in its race, not the springs of its motion. 
The Irish Roman Catholics, for example, are good enough 
as voting machines ; but pray who would look to them 
to generate or yield support to an idea looking to either 
toe temporal or spiritual emancipation of mankind ? or 
who shall find his political bible at the Five Points? 
The great, swelling, vitalizing, heartfelt Democratic senti¬ 
ment to which is owing toe growth and expansion of our 
national character and resources and prosperity does not 
flourish in such a soil. It wilhnever derive its nutriment 

jreiTom ; muriins-igie- a ii d ' dnphUoiiaplTicaltefccij-cact,. 

kindred influences up to view* by way of showing that 
toe Democratic sentiment is not now vital and will not 
grow and flourish and fructify in the future of our history 
as it has in tbe past. 

Holding these opinions, we regard the question of 
separation as an eminently proper one to be considered. 
We regard the tendencies of the time to be all in that 
direction. Public men whose political lives depend upon 
tbe breath of political favour cannot speak, or at least 
do not speak, on the subject with that entire independence 
which belongs to men differently situated. But the Press 
is open to every heresy. 

we think every reflecting man must concede that the 
end of Slavery will be an Ethiopia in the South. Such 
is toe retribution the crime of Slavery will work. The 
islands of the Caribbean sea and the Gulf States are to 
be Africanized. The precise extent of the area to be 
thus blackened within our own limits, will be propor¬ 
tioned to the time that shall elapse before toe necessity of 
this result shall be recognised and acted upon. It might 
now be made comparatively small. We have but four 
millions of blacks. But directly we shall have ten mil¬ 
lions. And what then ? They must have more room. 
Can we not see that? We really ought to begin to 
stake off their ground now. History shows that they are 
the only race that will flourish in onr tropical latitudes, 
and that they rapidly increase there, even nnder all the 
hardships of a condition of servitude. As to swallowing 
them up by amalgamation, they are too many in numbers, 
and they multiply altogether too fast for that. If they 
were a decaying or even a stationary race, it might be 


0 result ir 


atablishment of slavery throughout its whole length and 
■'readth. 

If any doubt this conclusion, after witnessing the action 


to no such tyranny. The man who dare not speak his of every branch of this Government^Exeentive, Legis- 
honest convictions is already a slave, and he who would | lative and^Judieial-—then, no evidence will suffiw to con- 


them but tbe final completion of the iniquity- 
At the,early part of the anti-slavery movement, the 
advocates of fi-eedom were continually taunted 

r ition, “ Why don’t you eo and preach to the Souths 
eis no slalery iJmlLhusJlts ? " That question 
answered itself long ago. , * j -ti, 

Now the advocates of Disunion are taunted the 
question, “ Where are you going to draw the hnej Our 
wpljiSjLettoe line arawiteelf, while we continue ‘..toI 


otherwise. But as it is, such a result is entirely out of 
the question. 

Now, can anybody suppose that the free States are 
going to be forever, or long, tied to such a body of prolific 
barbarians under any circumstances, whether as freemen 
or as slaves? In the latter case, creating a pretended or 
real necessity of mastership, engendering an offensive oli¬ 
garchy to mar the workings of a genuine democracy; and 
in toe former, looking to their admission to political 
equality ont of a condition of besotted ignorance and infi¬ 
nite degradation ? How will it be when the negro slaves 
shall number ten millions ? Who can reflect upon such 
a mass of human blackness among ns, darkened in intellect, 
ernshed in spirit, groping in ignorance, impelled only by 
motives of bate and revenge, gross, grovelling and treach¬ 
erous, without the overmastering desire to find a method 
by which the hideous ulcer can be struck from our politi¬ 
cal system ? ]&pecially is this so, since toe Supreme 
Court is to dfclare that the Federal Government has no 
power to arjest too spread of this terrific evil; and since 
our Southern brethren, their masters, have come to advo¬ 
cate the eternity of tie institution, the more thorough 
barbarizatioD of tbe slaves, and demand and use, and 
mean hereafter more and more to use, the whole power of 
the existing Union in aid of their policy, thus forever 
quenching the hope of onr revolutionary ancestors that 
slavery was a temporary evil to be borne only until time 
enough had elapsM to discover toe best means for its ex¬ 
tinction—a hope shared by eve^ patriot since, until these 
modern days of delusion, when it has suddenly been found 
that it is a blessing to be eternized. 

It is, therefore, our relations in the Union to slavery in 
this new aspect that we are called upon to consider and 
treat. It is an aspect never contemplated by toe fonnders 
of toe Government, and which, if suggested when it was 
formed, would have shivered every hope of consonunating 
a union of the free and slave States. And toe question 
tons comes home to us, if our Union has become such a 
one as the fathers would not have made, is it such a one 
as the sons shonld perpetuate? 

Where do these considerations lead us? Is it not 
directly to the thoughts of extrication from the ralamities 
that impend, under the new regime of slavery in perpe- 
tully—slavery forever? The curse is widening and 
deepening, and instead of promised or hoped-for modifi¬ 
cation, or ameUoratioD, or limitation, in the future— 
hitherto the patriot’s only hope—we are treated to no¬ 
thing but visions of a severer, raoie Mushing and stiU- 
extendine field of oppression. H hat then shall be done ? 
Stake off their ground. Give our lower latitudoc- to the 
blacks and those who desire to go with them. Lop off 
limb. Cut ont the cancer. Give to the 
auuv.—- principle underlying our system a fair chance 

work. Give it scope, unhindered, untrammeled. By 
doing this, we shall launch the nation npon a new and 
loftier career. We shall bring our domestic quarrels over 
the slavery question to a close. Freed from connection 
with men who love slavery, and believe iu slaveholding, 
we shall be able to treat those unhappy dreamers ss they 
deserve. Instead of resisting their folly and wicited ness 
as we are compelled to do now, in consequence of our 
political association, we can then r^rd them as men de¬ 
serving the pity of the world for their delnsiou; as a class 
commanding the commiseration of mankind for the evils 
that environ, the sorrows that poison their domestic con¬ 
dition, and the inevitable fate that awaits their posterity. 







A Talk wits a sla vx woman, 

ncr readers will remember an intelligent 
elerKyman from the West, who, a few weeks 
oolonred clergy? ^ means in New York to buy his mother 
„ t slavery in Alabama. Three hundred dollars m 
?he nrice, and a number of persons subscribed each „ 
little so that he soon raised the money. This week the 
old woman came on by steamer, and called upon a number 
or those who had befriended her. She is a tall person, 
though now heat a little, jet black, of about 60 years o‘ 
sge, with a most Intelligent, ixpression of face, and < 
large benevolent pair of spectacles over her great nose 
She talks without hardly a trace of negro accent—on) 
friend, Mr. Godkin, ol the Daily Newt, who has just beet 
Id the South, says, with a much belter accent than ihi 
Southern whites. Her voice is very rich, and she so oyer 
flows in feeling and expression, that she almost runs into 
a kind of sermon-style coutiuually. She is of full Afri¬ 
can blood, was born in slavery, and cannot read write 

a word, and in all external respects,-' 

of the class. The conversation w 
deeply interesting. 

Our first questions were about the journey, &c., and 
thru about her son, the preacher. “ 1 hiiin t seen him atore 
for twenty-six years,” sfe said, '• and now he’s a-holding 
forth the word of liie Lor’ I ” and she gave a deep breath 
of thankfulness. ”1 woke up yesterday mornin’ .n' ' 
kind of lorgot where I was—and I was so frighiened. 
thought 1 was back again iu the old plautation, and I 


_a fairsnmpli 

3 bad with her wai 


_ „„.. __ ’, just as I used to do ; when 1 

remembered, and then my soul jist went up in praise and 
thauksgiviug to the Lor’ Jesus. It was all tunritt -- ” 

Where are your other children ? ” 

“ I had nine on ’em—and two I don’t know where they 
is—the others I do know.’’ 

” She me^ns they are in heaven,” said the friend who 
iamc with her.” 

“ When were yon separated from them t ” 

“ Oh 1 it’s a ion t time ago —maybe it’s thirty years— 
and yet it’s all just as if I could see it now. They was 
nil down near the camp—my father and my mother, and 
my sister and broilers, and the old man (her husband) and 
the children-they was togeder. Tiiis was iuNor’Car-] 
lina. You see, muster died suddenly, and we all had 
be sold off anywhere, so I was sent down to Alabama. 
Ton'll think it strange, but I didn’t cry one tear then- 
no, not a tear. I cannot tell you what I felt. They left 
me just one child of all on ’em. I thanked the Lor’ I bad 
al'vays brought ’em all up iu the fear of God and His 
ways. They had n’t gone to balls, or any of them plact 
. o Sunday School, and I whipped ’« ’ 


when they deserved itl But the Lor’ has blessed : 

V. _ tri'.v * out about this. 

•-ve,:. ■; ■ L\ bis I was a gay sort o’ creator, and I 
: pi t t s .fjur h as I ought to, and I needed the ohas- 

' jin’ I)_ Lor’. Now.after I bad been ^walkin' 

. h ; ,/ sorfow, it was all different somehow. 

! ,1111 Ml lej T i;..;.il.l give np all to Him. I used toprsy 
in ■(!, ii r .bi' iu the evenin’, and just leave every¬ 
thin’ '0 the good Lor’, and I would think of Him all the 
liny. And 1 prayed for the poor master and missus, ’cause 
I said they has riches and ’oeitfulness of world about them, 
end I have nothing. And I thought in a little while the 
Bridegroom cometh, and this will all be over, and then 
the black will have sins washed away in the blood of the 
Redeemer as well as the white man—maybe sooner, ’cai 
he hain’t so much temptation. 1 didn’t care for eatin’ 
drinkin’—the others had their mince-pies and cakes—but 
I had alwap just as liv’ have my crust with this blessin’ 
of God. AuJ sometimes in the uight loouldn’t sleep for 
prayin' and thiukiu’ of the Lor’ Jesus. At fust, 1 had 
Buoh temptations—there was a oreepiu' just like snakes 
about me, and a goin’ of horses, blickety-bit—but I didi ' 
mind it, and I kept on prayin’ and they left me.” 

“ Could yon read your Bible, Mrs. W, ? ” 

“ Oh, no! nary word of the Bible with my eyes. But 
I used to read it all night. I heard the texs in the meetins, 
and they’d come up to me just as if they was in fire. Oh, 
the blessed love of Jesus 1 If I’d been like the rest, and 
had n’t thought so much of the Lor’, and bad been beat 
so, I should ha’ gone to hell! ” 

” Yon would have killed your master, you mean f ” 

“ Oh, Lord, no! I should have killed myself.” 

“ Were they badly treated ? ” 

'■ Not by Massa ; but Massa Jeames, at the end of the 
long cottoa-days—oh, it was terrible to hear the screamin’ 
and whippia’—they really could n’t do all the work. And | 
on the Sundays the poor creaturs used to come around the 
kitchen, I was cook you know, and they’d say. Aunt Sally, 
give ns somethin’ to eat, and somehow I was always tkinkin’ 
of the Lor’ Jesus —how he saved the fragments and ’stri- 
bnted ’um to the three thousand, and I used to save every 
piece of fat aud bone and all and give it to ’em I ” 

“ Was there any Sunday school or meetings there? 

“ No, sir ; they did n’t let us have no Sunday School, 
bnt we had a good meetin’ and a real God-fearin’ preacher. 
Still the poor creaturs was so tired on the Sundays; some¬ 
times all they could do was to lie down and just sleep, 
aud do their washin’ now and then. It was wrong, but 
no wonder, after snob a week’s work. Sometimes we had 
preachers, who were always talkin’ jnst to please the 
masses, aud at fust I was concerned, but afterward I said. 
Every tub must stand ou its own bottom, and God for us 
all, and they must be left to tbeir own ways.” 

“ Were you ever whipped ? ” 

“ Only once. It was somehow so. There was a new 
piece of merino in Miss Snsey’s bureau, and it had kind o’ 
slipped down behind, and Jane, she’s the chambermaid, 
she said /stole it, and Massa he just whipped me.” 

“ On your bare body t ” 

'• Yes. I was just stripped, and if I had anything I had 
five hundred lashss. I could n’t sleep on my back for 
three weeks. When Massa found it was a mistake, he said 

he’d takfl o.ath afore tulj Lord oud oobor whip mo •.£<«■>, 

and he neber did, and that’s sixteen years ago.” 

“ Did your mistress whip you ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, yes; she’d hit me with a stick of wood on tho 
head, sometimes, but not often. Oh, how I have prayed 
the Lor’ for her and massa! When I was a cornin’ off, 
missus, she first took me out to the fowl-house, and we had j 
a season of prayer there together. Oh, how she did be-1 
seech the throne o’ ^ace ; she wept and wept, and she 
prayed for each blessin’s on me all the way, everywhere, 
and I Dutioed everywhere, they came on me jist as she 

“ Did you ever hear anything about the insurrection- 
the negroes killing their masters I ” 

“Oh, no; they never would. They is cowai completely. 
We’ve alway.s heard that sometime the day of jubilee 
would come. SotTie people says it’s an army, some it’s the 
Lor’ Himself will come in judgment on the great white 
throne. We always pray that the stumblin' blocks may 
be ’moved. I always said the Lor’ God—no matter what 
they say—n“bor could have ordained me to be a slave 
but He suffers it, and the Lor’ Jesus, He suffered wora 
things, and why shouldn’t I suft'er a while, if He wills it? ’ 

“ Did you ever hear of Fremont or of the election for 
President, or hear the masters talking at table about 
abolition? ” 

“ No, sir; neber. I neber heerd his name. When 
they’s talkin’ anything dangerous at table, they always 
stop. Sometimes I was kind o’ artful, and heerd little ; 
hut they never would let us see not even a newspaper, 
and there was only one expection in our plantatiou who 
could road. When I was in the fowl-house with missus, 
shtt said to me, says she, ‘Now, Aunt Sally, you tell me 
before God, did you ever hear the niggers talkin’about 
the Yankees a murderin’ the masters, uud such things ’ 
Aud 1 Said, says I, ‘ No, missu.s, 1 neber did, so help ine 
God ; bat,’ says I, ‘ I must say Massa Jeames is a beatiu’ 
and toririu’ the fleld-bauda fuai fully.’ ” 

I asked about the treatment of the young women by the 
young white men. 

She answered, that they were constantly having crim¬ 
inal iuterconrse. “ Some is weak and willin’, poor things 
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insurrection panic. 

“Libs have short legs,” says the proverb. And the] 
bigger the lie the shorter its legs, the sooner it grows bait 
and breaks down before the pursuit of truth. It is true, 
as Fisher Ames once said, “ that a Lie will travel from 
Maine to Georgia while Truth is putting on her boots "; 
but when she once has them on they are Seven-leagued 
ones which are sure to make up to her for the advantage 
her adversary had in the start. Slavery being in its own 
nature a monstrous Lie has given birth to a pack of lesser 
ones which ever watch about her as the hell-hounds did 
round Sin at Hell-gate, which 


months, though it may make the condi joi of tlic slave!pretend to be a philanthropist.” How do you 
worse than before, brings a yet heavier wigiii , ‘ calamity I *' ” S*ve them ? Much or little, it is 


Such are all the arguments derived from Scripture and 
the prcMing of Abraham into the service as a cotton- 
planter and St. Paul as a Slave-catcher and Fugitive 
Act Commissioner. Such are the assumptions of the 
incapacity of the negro to take care of himself and of the 
incompatibility of the White and Black Races living 
together as freemen in the same community. Their legs 
have long since been worn to the stumps. They have 
been cut off by trenchant adversaries as close as were 
Witheringfon’s at Chevy Chase. They can barely crawl 
now bnt they will not be finally and forever squelched 
until Slavery shall have given up the ghost by blood, by 
starvation, or by a glorious and holy suicide. 

But of all the Lies which encompassed the great 
Mother-lie, there was none that barked louder or was let 
loose oftener at intermeddlers than the one that the Slaves 
were so happy in their condition that they could not be 
prevailed upon, though they were to be besought earnestly 
with tears, to change it for the miseries of Pre^om. This j 
lie we have had yelping at our heels ever since we began 
to question the divinity of Slavery. Indeed, whelps of 
tfw breed were often kept at the North, and kennelled 
polpite, in the court rooms and in counting- 
houses to be let fly at the throat of any intruder who dared 
to molest the favourite of the Church, of the Law and ol 
the Exchange. And yet it was a very short-legged lie, 
indeed. That it was so was proved by the thousands and 
tens of thousands of longer-legged realities that have mea¬ 
sured the whole breadth of the Free States and not 
paused until they could rest their weariness beneath the 
sceptre of Queen Victoria. Its character was branded 
into its forehead by the hands that passed the Fugitive 
Slave Act itself. If slaves love their Slavery so well that 
they cannot be persuaded to forsake it, what need of this j 
new stringency of process to carry them back to what 
they will not leave? Was it a device merely to make 
pefdurably infamous such losels as Ingraham, and Kane, 
and Morton, aud Curtis, and Loring, and Brown, that it 
was enacted, and the slaves compelled to desert by their 
masters in order to prove how mean white men could be? 
One would think so, surely. 

But the most awful contradiction of this lie has jnst 
been read in the panic-fears which have blanched the 
of all Slavedom, which have reddened its soil with 
blood and filled the air that overhangs it with the shrieks 
and groans of torture. The whole South has been shaken 
with an earthquake of terror, and the soil yet heaves 
and trembles under its feet. In the frenzy of its fear it | 
has done coward’s service of cruelty and it has sealed the 
sincerity of its fright in blood that might have been coined 
to drachmas in the slave-market. Like the Homans of 
old, they have thrown their most valuable possessions into 
the gulf that yawned at their feet, and the unwithdrawing j 
hand with which they sacrificed their choicest property 
has stamped their fears as genuine, even if groundless. | 
And this terror was confined to no one spot. It gppmp'i 
as if some avenging angel had swept over the whole 
Slaveland pouring out the vial of this wrath. It roared 
through the streets of the cities and it made the knees of 
the solitary places to smite together. Everywhere it 
sought the relief of cruelty—even the ready or{ 


‘ calamity 

to the white man. It is the jnst and rifjliu-. .nst jeiialty ni 
tached to their crime, and ona of which thi/ can fra 
themselves only by repentance and by justice Thougi 
the slaveholder may not apprehend, in his ennief r.ioii'cnts 
that the slaves will sharpen the sab a of Rcmlntinh. in 
may well look for the possibility o their wlfeuiih? thf 
knife for his own throat, or setting death bcfi,rt him 
his table. 

As to the general morality of Insui lection, ve holii it 
to stand thus: A state of natural war 'ate exists bf-twi r 
the masters and the slaves at the Soiit i and it is itfiidn 
by, or liable to, all the incidents of wr i i'are. All but tl; 
very small nnmber of men who r'-r,ounce war at i 
means of righting wrongs even in the exticmest eae f 
admit the perfect right of every opp-vr •>,1 peopV to r’e 
on their oppressors, if they had a rc.r, ,',ble prospect of i 
success. This right the American J .ves havr, if ere.- 
victims of tyranny had it. The exact line tlu.t lepara'tts 
courage from rashness, and distingm -hts Rebdlon from 
Revolution, is precisely the one which hovc-w between 
success and failure. No humane man would eaconrage 
an Insurrection of the slaves in the present statetjf affairs, 
because it could not fail to add weight to their (kins and 
keenness to their sufierings. And how { 

(a militia one at least) like General W!ir.,! 
setts, could fail to make this distinct; I’c , ; . ■ - 
bullied by Mr. Brown of Mississippi on , 

cannot conceive. The opportunity wa;, m- mi 
along so naturally that one can hardly r-• i,os-1 - cm,| 
have helped embracing it. Of course, lit- mtii.; ir,-; dii 
claimed what he did not say ; but he told tl 

Senate and the world what he could Imv-; th 

natural right of the slaves to seize tlmlr lllierfy ir fore- 
if they could, and as to the sympathy i<-liich he in com 
raon with the whole civilized world, w-iuid icjcd thoi 
struggle aud their success. 


what wc are proud of doing. Is it to a trading 
munity like this, that it is left to ns to explain that your 
proposition would be a sorry .speculation ? We rubmitto 
common sense and compassion whether the cause that has 
made the freedom of these rapidly redoubling millions 
the questiou of the world, be not prelerable to the one 
that buys five or helps off five hundred ? Abolitionists do, 
as a fact, pay more than all the world besides for fugi- 
tive.s: though not, to be sure, the identical ten dollars 
that the sight of suffering shames out of pro-slavery 
pockets. This “helping off” is a comparatively hurtful 
thing. It perpetuates the evil it alleviatef 
ontcasts dwell with thee! ” is the result of that far legis¬ 
lative glance into the future that men call prophecy. It 
breaks down the mauly spirit of a people with 
equalled completeness to submit when slavery thus calls 
the roll of its victims—irrespective of colour. The white 
) the more abject slave of the two. Take the 
that will eventually save the trouble of flight by 
abolishing its necessiiy, aud make, meanwhile of every 
house and heart, a place of refuge. The Romans boasted 
that to be a Roman was greater than a king. Alas! 

American is to be, in this regard, far less than any 
modem royalty. While the American Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety delights to be the almoner of those who 
lillary hero | touched by compassion than, alive to right and justice, 

■; . :i.: , -„ii while its members know and feel more about the fugi- 
I I. -. ' slaves than any other set of persons in the land, its 
-li , ,.t V aim is to break the bonds of wickedness, and not 
i il ct'.rai I strengthen them by hasty, habitual submission to a wicked 


THE TWENTY-TUnn) 

NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY Bii,.-. 

The receipts of this Twenty-third Anti-Sla>i > i bi-/- - 
of 1856-7 are $5,250 ; an advance on the moat.'resfir 
previous year of several hundred doll.i:,-i. 

Thus, in spite of bad weather, an iusaffleient baft, and 
recent election, the American Anti-.Slavi-rv S-rirty i 
snstained more strongly lhan ever, to load thr th 
coming year the van of that national mo . t. n ■ t n-ainst 
slavery which it began a quarter of a century 
We rejoice, as aforetime, wishing it were a tl-ousand 
fold greater, to place the whole result if our effort at th' 
disposition of that Society. Not because it is tie first 
movement in chronological order; nor because i' 
parent of all the rest | nor because it is our Sociel' 
cessful beyond hope or precedent. Such reasons are infan¬ 
tile, senile, partisan, sectarian, selfish. Bnt we rci 
the American Anti-Slavery Society this uDSiiffioicn; 
ing of all we can (earnest of more hereafter) V-; 
trampling down all temptation, it alone seeks not, 
because it alone is without prejudice of race, sect, ^ 
clime; because It alone has, on the subject of slaveiy, the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, «nd is 
not afraid or ashamed to proclaim it, as of all thingi most 
precious, at every risk and cost, as only able to makefree; 
because it alone, seeing the necessity of tolerance ts thi 
handmaid of truth, and respecting the unity of mans na 
ture, beholds with joy his heart awakening his intellect 
to the search of all reality and the rectifying of all wrong; 
because it alone, of all the institutions of our land, ins no 
with slaveholders; because it alone, leading the 
world in its method by centuries of advance, counts elave 
and master as equal, and frowns alike on bloody despo¬ 
tism and bloody insurrection ; because it is what a fight¬ 
ing, slaveholding Church and State preUnd to be ; beciusc 
it has the intellect and the heart to hononr itself by Weu- 
tifioatiou with the man whose great thought and sublime 
self-saoriflce gave it existence; whom slaveholders and 
their Northern slaves insult and calumniate ; whom iiold 
foes acknowledge as the only type of an Abolitionist, and 
timid friends deny at convenience, while striving to profit 
by ; of whom Republicans, borne into public notice by 
the movement he awakened, are yet ashamed and afraid, 

- , while so dull, that after seeing for twenty-five years of 

cowardice. Where now be the brags of the bappinc--! 1 anarchy tho standing offer of a Southern Legislature .<1 
and contentment of the slave", ? Is insurrection an ont-1 $5,000 for his head, they startled that the heads of Scri->.- 
break of happiness? An .eljuilition of contentment ? 1 tors are not safe. _ - I i 

Aud the hearts tbo* ‘tti.-- to ^'y' In toa;:/""or t onr mite injn tS" ' 

,urt naVbarity because of do they not bear wit-j r'cah SoSui-y ; hccunee it atone advocates immediate liedA;. 
ness to the absurd folly of this insolent fiction ? j the slaves; bOTause it alone never postpones its 

But there is reality as well 


And how has the money to be thus worthily appropriated 
on obtained ? No question was more frequently asked 
iy new comers than this; “ Where do all these beautiful 
Iiings come from ? ” 

We seize the occasion to acknowledge most gratefully, 
■hut it is not in vain we early made “ our country the 
vorld, and onr countrymen all mankind ”—for 
n-men of all nations have come to onr help. We have 
Ml ived, in all cases, valuable and profitable, and, ii 
ome instances, splendid donations from England, Scot- 
ind, Ireland, France and Switzerland and from indi- 
’iduals of almost every other country under heaven. The 
iegance and profusion with which these gifts were poured 
-nt touched every beholder with admiration.andallde- 
i’-'-d to follow ns in imagination to their foreign homes, 
koay times we made the rounds of the ball to this effect 
ryith admiring friends. In the most conspicuous place 
-itood the bust of our beloved and lamented English friend 
—Estldj ; as if presiding over the effort he gave his life, 
to the last hour, to cherish. We entreat his devoted 
daughter to receive our warmest thanks for sending this | 
ducoessfal piece of statuary. To such as know the fine 
play of his graceful and expressive countenance in daily 
life, this bust, taken after his death, leaves much to desir 
but to those who have only seen him in public, it gives; 

'.i vcellent idea of the strength, the tenacity, and the dignity 
of his benign character. 

It might seem invidious, where all was so rarely fancied 
i"d so beautiful, to mention particular objects as having 
leen extraordinarily successful; especially as novelty, 
individual taste, and the passing caprice of the hour have 
much to do with success on occasions like these, that 
r report might prove delusive for another year. Still, 
every consideration of gratitude, good taste and anti- 
•lavery foresight bids us not to omit honourable mention 
of the Ayreshire tartan wood-work, from Edinburgh, sent 
on the judgment of our beloved friend, Mrs. Stowe— and 
a sound judgment it proved—the incomparable shawls, 
infants’ cloaks and Berlin wool-work from Glasgow, the 
line table linen from Perth, the complete set of drawing¬ 
room chair-covers from Cork, the elegant writing mate¬ 
rials, from our friends, Mrs. Allen and Webb, and the 
beautiful Irish knitting and crochet-work, after patterns 
of old continental guipuie from Dublin. 

The excellent contributions from Leigh, Newcastle and 
Warrington, the linen damask from that venerable friend 
of the Cause, Mr. Ixolis, of Dumfermline, of which he 
presents the first pattern to Philanthropy in advance 
of Commerce—the splendid photographs from Paris, 
Preston, Edinburgh and San Francisco, the costume-dolls 
from Bristol, Halifax and Anglers (France), each a model 
for bal-costume —the splendid hexagon silk patch-work 
cushion from Halifax, the charming wood-work and 
coloured views from Switzerland and from Paris, the 
wonderfully 1; -utiful wocllen-linit bed, table and cushion- 
1, the chiselled l.n.Mzee, and the mr.-ly-modelled j 
•is- larnil .ire yiowice c,.,; -f Cic -ccIoti of m-isiifcb-l 


hni tho winds wail the aorrowa they have ( 
Oppressed, and the oiiprcssor everywhere 
Burdened with ell tho groans that e’er hav« 
They bear the record written upon air— 
Uolil the Judge unroll the scroll and read: 

‘ >, pray thy page may then unsullied bo I 


The 1 Itle oolleotion of crocuses, seen through skeleton 

“ .-Spring peeping through Uie prison bars ofWinter,” 
was gre itly admired. 

Through the kindness of oiir foreign contributors, 
shelves were rich this year in children’s stories and illns- j 
trated liooks, and these always sell well. The oi 
manuscript was read and admired by many. We thank 
our Philadelphia friends for the interesting slave story, 
“Mark and Hasty,” written by one of their young ladies 
of sixteen—a true tale. We thank our Leeds friends for 
that potent influence that speaks for the midland counties, 
and warns Americans not to mistake the tone of the Times 
for the voice of the people of England. The same friends, 
too, we have to thank for the true English voice which 
instils a hatred of the loathsome thing we war with into | 
the soul of the very infant iu the nurse’s arms. J1 
statesman-like; for the world’s action is renewed every 
fifteen years: therefore take the first ten—“ with no force, 
but with influences.” Our hearts were rejoiced by this | 
alphabet of slavery: 

ALPHABET OF SLAVERY. 

B Is a Bloouhound to catch all that mam. 


rhey buy them, and whip t|atin, than pray to’ h 
handK for Qctakcb, frbo hffps the poor slave 
I hero of heroes both peaceful and brare. ’ 


coward-fe' - iu this panic purpose till after election, or after 

which has spread over the whole Slave country. It is | 


but the mo«i on ’em is forced to it. There mui 
knew how Massa Tom came in, aud I heerd him a bt 
her; she screamed and cried, but nobody could n’t help 
it. And afterwards, when the pretty little thing was born, 
and the missus saw it, she was ready to kill it. ‘ God Al¬ 
mighty!’she said, says she, ‘ who’s the father of this? ’ 
and. when she heard it was Mas.sa Tom, she tamed as pale 
as a sheet; and, afterwards, if it had not been for us, the 
little thing would ha’ died, though it was her own grand¬ 
daughter. They made Elizy the fust week, carry heavy 
barr. ls of water on her head ; end I nsed to slip out and 
help her, poor creature 1 ’cause I’d had children, and knew 
how it felt so .soon. Aud it was not her fault, for she was 
h<*at to it. And it was the same wid Rooter Cleveland. 
Yon see there was nine young mass.is, v&l offioes in the 
yai-d, and they could n’t wash theit*’»lrti*^triior make 
their own fires! Aud they all go on in this way ; and 
Mmetimes th y’d go in to a married wife, and she would 
be beat and kicked till she had to submit; aud then when 
the poor husband’d hear on it! ’’ 

After she had been speaking a long time I noticed her 
countenance change ; and her eyes were fixed on a little 
of Thorwaldsen’s Christ. She 
stretched out her arm.s towards it, her eyes filling with 
wfr; intense feeling: “• Oh, see 

aim . The blessed Lor’ Jesus 1 How He is pleadiii’ for 

the XduesB ^f continued, “ of 

like a flnn^ love !-it comes oberme 

■ Level Love! And some- 

Bi"“=■ 

self such a sublime and ennobling „op„ . 8„oh ‘ ‘ I 

ing if unseen things; such charity? and^rietifaVd?’, 

-as if having lost all things, she had come into^poweMfil? 
of all things. You saw how pam aud sorrow couKl 
under the snn of Christianity, such fruits in the poorest nf 
this world us tho richest and proudest can never gather 
She had lost children, aud husband, and father, and mother 
aud brother, and sister, but she had gained eternal Love 
in her soul. The demon of slavery had sought to trample 
out the sweet flowers of her life iu mire and filth, but they 
had blossomed again in other climes in everlasting beauty 
and perfume. 

The pirate.s and robbers wlio owned, and robbed, and 
sold her, shall be judged .at the bar of the Great Judge, 
hut to our eyes it does not redeem their guilt, that it has 
indirectly gained heaven fur their victims. ' 

And to say that such are not fit fi.r liberty 1 

• thousands of people every year in New 
> are not half so much fitted for liberty as 


York city, who a 
this old negro slave-woman! 
Surely vengeance shall c( 


Pboposed NKW 'i'ERRiroRY.-Seventj-six of the citi¬ 
zens of the iijipei’ peniusiila of Mk-blga,, fili,. r ak-> Sm ' 
Cop: er region) have asked the Legislature il, tufe\hf moner I 
meaanres for separaiiug that region from the Siaiu and i 

people who live in tho region referred to. “““ 


true that the chance of a general insurrection of the ( 
slaves and of the extirpation and subjection of the whites 
is not a probable one. Were that the only form which 
the danger could take, one weald suppose that sensible 
men even there could not dread it much. The blacks 
not so many as the white men, the latter have the arms, 
the discipline, the habits of command and the intelligence 
which would render their conquest by the former a con¬ 
tingency not worth taking into theaoconnt, at least, until 
the proportion of the numbers shall have been reversed 
or greatly changed. But temporary and local insurrec¬ 
tions are possible things enough, and not only possible 
but probable, not to say, inevitable. The Slave country 
is, as a general thing, thinly peopled. In the regions 
where the profitable crops, excepting the vigential one of 
human beings, are raised, the slaves outnumber the whites. I 
The overseer during the Summer, and the master and bis | 
family in the Winter, are the only white people often 
within several miles. Even the White Trash has been 
eliminated and relegated to the Sand Hills. In those 
parts, local insurrectiona might well prevail, clearing off] 
the bloody scenes of inveterate cruelties, and if well organ- 
iuzed, they might hold their own until the frost should 

ime to prepare the way for their enemies. Such fears | 

e just and natural. 

And how can this danger be removed ? All the hang¬ 
ings, and burnings, and whippings to death only tell the 
slaves who see or hear of them that they are supposed 
capable of doing something to their masters, the very 
thought of which has occasioned these horrors. These 
stand to them in the stead of newspapers and of stump 
speeches. These arguments, thus written in fire and blood, 
instruct and encourage them. They form their public 
opinion. It shows them how formidable they are regarded 
by their masters and the particular fear that they inspire. 
Who can say that with these elements of knowledge, with 
the natural yearnings after liberty, with their imperfect 
iiilormation as to their probability of sueces, that daring 
spirits may not stir up local insurrections and have a taste 
of vengeance, if they may not feed fat their grudge ? It 
is curious that the uneasiness among the slaves which has 
excited all their fears should have been the consequence 
of the denunciation of the Republicans as Abolitionists, 
by the Slaveholders, aud tbeir assertions that it was their 
object to set all the bondmen free. It shows how eagerly 
the ears of the slaves drink in all that touches on them¬ 
selves ; how readily it moves their excitable natures ; and 
how surely a state of mind is ripening that may yet make 
what is now only a prophetic fear a dreadful, if only a 
partial, fulfilment. 

Such a state of excitement as has been produced by 
these causes in the minds of the slaves is one that 
never die out. It is in effect the beginning of a Revo¬ 
lution, and Revolutions never go backwards. Improbable 
as a successful Insurrection may be now, it will not be so 
always. Negro slavery cannot exist forever in the light 
of this nineteenth century after Christ, and of the cen¬ 
turies that are coming after it. If not peaceably abol¬ 
ished by the masters it will most inevitably be forcibly 
abolished by tho slaves. It may not be for many years 
yet, but the memory, the rumours aud the traditions of| 
this dreaded insurrection will prepare the way for the day 
o reckoning that will be sure to come. And all the new 
^ nctions upon the slaves, the curtailment of their scanty 
pleasures will help to keep up 
'-'^Rsperation which always goes before, 
the instant tha\ it^ ftefr f of these things, | 
an ever haunting spectre which mn=t ..... - -ui .a 

ever at the table of the slaveholder h h k 1^-° 

. , u - k* rn, ““'’^ROioer by day, and by his 
bedside by night. The ear which the slaves must have 
suffend in tlie prospect of the umliBcriminating cruelty of 
their panic-stricken masters, had at least the consolation 
of the knowledge that that punishment had overtaken 
them and had driven them to these very barbarities 
Such a fear as has shaken the South within the last two 


. Bioketiing place, 

S Is for Sugar— slave-grown—and shrewd sages 
Declare ’twould be better if Negroes had -wages. 

T Is Tobacco—I don't like the weed— * 

To sow it and dress it the Negroes oft bleed. 

V Is that U.viON of stripes and of stars, 

F 

With children and home were the joy of hia life. 

IF Is the Whip, which with paddle and chain 

Stocks, thumbscrew, and bell give them teirlble p»in. 

X Ends the Bbplex of every one’s mind ^ 

The better for all men when gentle end kind. 

T Is for Yodth, and wherever you be 
Z ealouslj labour to set the slaves free. 

Lads, July, 1856. 

A word of information is due to distant friends a 
the public attendance. Well continued to the last, it 
first absolutely overwhelming. A stranger wishing to 
know a Boston public by sight could not have done better 
than to have placed himself by our friends Mr. Pillsbnry, 
Mr. Whipple, and Mr. Merritt, who moved (“quam 
dUecta ! ”) to keep the door—an act most gracious to 
selves, and profitable to the Cause. There were Senators 
and constituents, ministers and people paying them tri¬ 
bute as they passed. Many a friend from the Old World 
as admitted by them, to learn by actual observation 
the state of this market.” Some came who have known 
and heard of the Abolitionists in other climes, 
their courtesy, if not to bid them God-speed ; and all who 
ime found themselves surrounded by acquaintances. 
Fugitive slaves, with the hunter hot upon their track, 
cn, women and little children, took refuge here as at an 
altar in olden time. Wo for Christian New England when 
such must be sped on their way through her borders! In 
the Greece of Euripides the beasts were “ protected by 
the rocks, and vile slaves by the altars of the gods.” The 
New England of to-day affords the slave no rock nor 
altar. The vile master holds his cane over her head, and 
she dares not disobey. To know how terribly withering 
moral nature is this reign of pro-slavery terror, 
look at the Senator Henry Wilson, the personal friend of 
Abolitionists, their political servant, and their co-worker 
for the slave’s freedom: hear what he is compelled to 
by the torture of his position, ground under the 
heel of the Slave Power. L.j he coma “ri'-’t’u.-v r r,ra!.jPy l 
his disuuion coDstitucti - ’ fivati-.! 

institpted to raise moo- , ,1 .-avri-v : 

Society which, fifteen . . , : irr. ,v i.,,- -a- u ■ 

ith dc! - " 

and whov’ a.il in.ord • 



nineteenth century from the contemm"" -eit >■- 
The annexed letter, from the Rey 
don, will cheer and strengthen * 

filling them with so heavy an L 

ing fresh resolution for a hil^ n 

desiring the continuance of the h- l ’'hils 
friend’s life seta before usT 

® “'ir j ' 

Mrs. CnAPMAN—A /v Denr TO, ,LONSok V ^ 

post bill is drawn in your favom^^"”*' The^°’- U is 
Bazaar. Will yon acknowledge it 
Sixteen pounds are from a 

MlssSTROCHlfiye r,i iiTn a ? *■ *>Cr il. N 

N. Cbabbr HobinIon 


1 other coniritjutions tp p ' 

, -loved wile will again hiI m'' ‘here b. 
your aister and other colleagues b e? ® J’'"' !>” 

•he has long had it in her heart ’r--. 

t(» tei the negro slave free. I bv ^ : 

or UDfliuebing, or more eiiliffbteheA 
linsband has altogether sympathized ““’te 
her sacr aces and oocasi.rnal anSwet , ■ 

matnre in her expectation, but she’ 
other land where the wicked ceLe f C 

weary are at rest. Her cot,Bdence“ 
her eye is unto Him in whose alcht . ‘heEoei" ?*■ 
hIs saints.” Her trust is in an 
made himself an offering for her *n i e”'’ litaib** 

by the sacrifice of himsrif &t i?"" •“'‘te 
on your notice and time, as I act ' “Pology*?®^ tf, ^ 
“‘®“Plhec.peei^forie,> 

engaged in antagonism with . . 
national comnnstiion of wK 5 ar aim 
r atonement under the just 
an icipate the return 

rould secure an equitable oVdesiis? heliev. ,?• 

T dpsad the prospect, as steeue^'® 

1. The Judge of aU ih|^'he 

grace of life displayed in the abov'eteurp' 
highest standing as an evangelical divin. • I- 
enclosing the contributions of his own f.7,“ 
of persons in the highest standing asR • 

American Anti-Slavery Society, whose (o tin 

battle knows no distinction of creed - 
members consider belief as of secondary”'’*^ ih 
because the firmness of tbeir own convictioT’^**®"' 
sacredly respect the rights of others. '»«! 

The same catholic spirit which we'have 
dessing to exercise, animates the letter of 


platform would. 
question. I dread 
wretched criminal. 

The Lord is not slack 
count slackness; ' ' ' 


We c 


' Psteeaej 


“ Be assured, madam, with all vonr hnn.. , 
teat our gift is DO measure oforsjm»w 
Yet, having only a mite to offer we do it . ata 

came to proclaim the new commandment of if"' 
tain all those who are battling in the Unit?! o' toli 
and humanity. . * States f„r 

“ God be with you, ladies! honoured sister.» r ’ 
with his help and Messing! granting vnno, t'’®™5Clirii<li 
triumph for the Christian canse in wUc^voi^ W 
“ In the name of the ladies of Lansanne^Mfl 
Vand, I have tee honour of offering you the?r\i?, i 
tions, with the assurance of being “ ''“'«n>ai salsa 

“ Yours, faithfully, , 

LausaSne'’’ Pm ChSS'< 


But, among the letters of cheer and support reesi..; 
none was more welcome than that of the venerar .^ 
beloved Thomas Storgb. Sueh letters are no 
from him. From the time when he witnessed 
and dishonest attempt to disperse the Anti-Slavery hJ 
in 1839-’40, by the trusted traitors who pretended Th 
its friends, his contributions have been cotemporary witt 
eyery trying crisis. The present letter enclosed m fe 
the use of the Cause, “ from my sister Esther and mjseK 
because we are too old and feeble in health to aidth! 
Bazaar by a box of contributions.” This great good nu i 
who condescends so touchingly to such an Insignifitsa! 
means of raising funds as this (only adopted because » 
other is practicable in the present state of things), was tl* 
co-worker for British emancipation of ZACHAsrMAOitiuT 
who, to quote Mr. Sturge’s own felicitous expression, “hal 
the happiness of getting through his work withontbeio! 
overburdened with fame.” And yet to him, pethapt 
more than to any other one man, is British Emancipalia 
owing. In all his great labours and successes, Mr. Thoiuj 
Storge was intimately associated. His name makes thi 
bright link that connects the day of Zachary Macaulay, o! 
Clarkson, of Wilberforce, of Buxton and of Brnneham ani 

.-“T was The Ar.i.i-Slawn' /'-p-. ■, urV, yJi,-,,-,- 

-omathing of ‘.be real .fai.-*-: of tt-t -i-y 
:;'s invuinable hi.sivrirs' pr.p.ir in 'bo Lii: 


United States of America 
become other than the scoff and stumbling-block of the 
world that they are this day. 

“ And how is this money to be expended ? ” we wen 
often asked by practical ladies and gentlemen, takin. 
their first look at the Bazaar. “We know you will 
reply, ‘ In abolisbiug slavery ’; but in what shape di 
your American Anti-Slavery Society’s bills come in ? ’ 
It is a laudable curiosity. Allow us to send to yom 
address the ‘ National Anti-Slavert Standard,” oui 
weekly newspaper. Terms, $2 00 per annum—publisbeo' 
in New York as the official organ of the Society. Besides 
being one of the best papers in the world in a literary 
sense, it is the only absolutely free organ of an aasociation 
as Liberator is of an individual. You know how many 
printers’ and paper-makers’ bills are paid for the organ 
of your sect or party. We pay the same for mankind. 
Only, as we have this unpopular object in view, the abo¬ 
lition of slavery, we cannot get rich as we could by seel 
party; but onr high hope is, to see the Cause grow ar 
r expense. It would make us rich if we could consent 
be mean too, and manage it as men do whose secondary 
point it is; leap upon it, politician like, and instead oi 
oarryiug it onward to its goal, be carried by it to yours, 
and you will but commit so common an offence against it 
as to escape all censure. But Anti-Slavery men can 
neither peril their characters for honesty by perjury, noi 
common sense by assertion against fact—the alterna- 
3 before him who sits in the Congi’ess of the United 
States. 

Bnt we have other expenses than those of paper and 
printing. Those ensure a free press; and to sustain the 
only free press in the world is no common gratification. Bui 
have in addition the satisfaction of paying the 
pensea (insnffleiently enough, it is true) of mea and 
of a character, eloquence and power that this pro- 
slavery land is not worthy of. It longs, in vain, to de¬ 
grade them, at any price, into its preachers, its statssmen, 
social ornaments. They are more fitly emplojed 
striving, by leading it to repentance, to avert the conse¬ 
quences of its sins. Tims we secure Free Speech to 
country. Does the world know how little an Abolitionist 
So little, that a whole region 
lightened for $3,000. Have any of you ever tried to esli- 
the moral height to which the public mind nay be 
raised by the judicious applicatioa of no greater aveight 
than that ? 

In proportion to the means entrusted to us, we change 
men’s minds. Having done this, we ma; safely leave it 
to them to change their representatives; which, with pro¬ 
fligate and corrupt expenditure, they will not fail at 
length to do. 

Thus were we questioned and heard ; and we hod the 
satisfaction of seeing our newly awakened visitors, for the 
first time in their lives, looking more than a yeai! ahead. 
May they complete their glance at the future by aotinc 
in the present 1 ^ 

If we might Dll up our small space with a report of 
the conversations at the Fair, much light would be thrown 
on the actual state of mind of the American people sliow- 
ing bow they mistake efl'cet for cause, and speud their 
strength at the pumps before acknowledging a leak - how 
they expect from politics the Iruits of piety, and from 
political economy the work of disinterestedness; acoepl- 
ing a praiseworthy laud-apeculution in one corner of the 
country (an admirable conjunction, it is true, of labour 
and capital), us the very end of the law for universal 
righteousness ; and object to slavery not as the disgrace 
and ruin of human nature, but to slavery as the interrup¬ 
tion of their laudable plans for their own interest in 
Kansas. Let us hope that the practical knowledge of it j 
thus obtained will lead men to hate it no less for others’ 
sake than for tbeir own. Already we find instances in | 
which that effect is produced. 

It would fill pages to tell all that was said 
beautiful objects on exhibition, in the intervals of buying 
and selling. 

“ If you would buy five slaves with your $6,000, and 
set tliem free, I would help you. TluA would be something 
tangible. Or if you would but help off runaways! But 
you are visionary ; and, 1 think, cruel. I give the fugi 
lives ten dollars where your people give them a oent; and I 


•ind Br,'lgtv.':-.:,:i-. ii.,,- cur cjr-.'cd and n.'iful ti-r 
caddy from Bury, the enrited silk ir> let jewel-bo.xc:, ( 
Notliri.-ham, witi: all iia nicft uucat coutli'cntionc; Ih 
ti'uiy aniolic landscapes and figures in water-ooluurs, Lol 
L ondou, Bristol, Nottingham, Leeds and Edinburgh; the 
•splendid reversible drawing-room rug, from Mr. Crosslbt, 
the product of his own maoufaotory at Halifax (we seem 
to see his English artists, working after Watteau and 
Monnoyer in old Ccntineutal. palaces to furnish the 
iiouquet, the landscape, and the Louis Quinze or moulu 
roriier of its two right sides—unlike iu this to the popular 
-.stimate of the justest controversy, as a thing that has 
Iwo wrong ones). 

But, beautiful and remarkable as .all these things' 
no table presented a more brill iani appearaueo, or attract- 
ed a more steady patronage, than the exclusively Ameri¬ 
can one of our devoted friend of so many years, Mrs. 
Ober ; where organization, economy, perseverance, sound 
judgment, admirably seconded devotedness to the cause. 

honoured and church persecuted old 
friend, Amort Babcock, of Sherbui-ne, gave the Bazaar 
hia science as a naturalist, and his skill as a taxidermist. 
The beauUful group of Birds, which ornameifted the table 
i front of the door of entrance, were speedily disposed of | 
( good advantage for the cause. 

The welcome present of Mr. Brainakd, the enterprising 
Lithographic publisher of the heads of the “ Champions ” 
uud the “ Heralds op Freesom,” was a most valuable 
me. Competition ran highest for the latter. It is a 
;roap of the heads of Wm. Llotd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Samuel J. Mat, Theo- | 
Parker, Joshua R. Giddinqs, Gerrit Smith ; and 
r foreign friends, as well as those at home, we need 
only say, it is the best Lithograph existing of these 
Chumpions and Heralds of the cause. Mr. Brainabd pre¬ 
sented to the Bazaar, in addition, the single lithographic 
heads of Mr. Sumner and Mr. Theodore Parker ; of the 
latter, we received the valuable present of twelve octavo 
volumes of his works. 

The Book-table, with its presentation copies of authors, 
and portfolios of rare engravings, its autographs and old 
books, its seals, cameos, gems, medals, was never more 
attractive. It were in vain to try to enumerate aud fitly 
acknowledge ail these various curiosities of Literature 
and Art. The rare old pictorial Bibles, after the old 
masters, from Monsieur Laugel—the book of Memorials 
of the early abolition days of Eogland, from Mr. Bnrn- 
bam—the illustrations of Henry Longfellow’s Excelsior 
and Samuel Longfellow’s Hymn, from the Libehtt Bell, 
it to music and returned to us from Dublin by Mr. Moses 
-the Passion-Flowers and Words of the Hour of our gifted 
friend Mrs. Howe— the Sermons, which might well bear a 
iimilar title of the honoured, well rememl)«red 'Yinet— 
the collection of Poems of onr promising Edinburgh i 
friends “ Isa ” and “ Bessy Parkes,” the abstract of Eng¬ 
lish laws respecting Women, the delicate manuscript 
mignon," entitled “Fleurs,” from Switzerlaud— 

“Ds se Leman Vsudois que pomine Montreux,” 

words of the sainted Vinet, aud the learned Troyon, and 
the youthful Durand—these were all treasures in a double] 
Dse, and thauks are poor acknowledgment. 

Natural and scientific curiosities and collections were 
..J abundant as literary onea There were alg* from every 
coast, sent by the ladies of Britain and the prisoners at 
Belile. Here were ferns from every field, and shells from 
jvery sea, scientifically arranged, or poetically described. 
The most remarkable were the velvet volume from Glas¬ 
gow aud the framed group from Ediuburgh. 

The address of these sea-weeds, collected from the Frith 
of Forth, on the shores of Pinkie and Preston, and in 
■ of the Boss Prison of Carberry Hill, to the American 
public, merits insertion. 

SEA-WEED’S ADDRESS. 


had the r 
us thes': 




United Slates? No pli-o-. iu: . a;. -.vi;! pac'i;.- 

Slave Power ; no explanation of tin r.ir is will r’ev 
hand, or save him from di.-lionoiir. xlz v.y/d mr\-! 
the South to murder, in the name of the Republi 
party, as Dr. Channing’s did, in the name of forgiveness, 
in 1835. We count them weakness: all wickedness ii 

We were delighted with the lesson to travellers, 
the best use of their time, conveyed in the little box of 
shells from Iona—that Iona consecrated by the majes.io 
monuments of early Christian Britain, among whose rivers 
Johnson thought piety should as surely grow warmer a 
patriotism should strengthen on the plain of Marathon. 
We shall cause this charming lesson of literature and phi¬ 
lanthropy to be reprinted. 

It is with very solemn and deep feelings that we pro¬ 
ceed to take note of another class of contributions 
grateful record—the work of young girls at school, and 
young boys in English homes, whose gifts came carefully 
inscribed, “ With Master Hume’s best wishes,” “ For the 
slaves, with little Arthur’s love ’’—the work of the aged 
the poor, the suffering, the bereft—the product of the 
labourer’s short hour of leisure, and the invalid’s brief 
season of ease; the tokens of the devoted hearts of house 
hold servants and charity children; the touching memo¬ 
rials, sent by survivors, of those who loved the Cause 
living, and served it dying ; the dedication of the valued 

presents of dear friends; of splendid jewelry with_ 

name, or with an inscription ■which explains nothing, hut 
the Giver’s noble heart. 

We must tell, in her own words, of the charming contri¬ 
butions of Muss Pbbcival’s pupils. She is writing to 
beloved Bristol friend, Mrs. Herbert Thomas: 

My 'Dear Itos. Thomas : I think you will be pleased 


c- has 1 


of r. 


reasons. The dear children hi 
_we have had no articles sent ft 
own”), aud fearing, on t..«. 
small, they proposed to givi 
oney spent on tliat should bt 
the Bazaar. I the more value 


- - - contributiou, for seve 
made unusual exertions, 

Strand this year (“ ’Its au our 
account, our collection would b 
up their jB/.'-jitc, and that the n 

devoted to purchasing toys for _ ___ 

this sacrifice, as it is a treat anticipated with great 'delight' 
from one yem to another. After giving them time to think 
over tbeir offer, I gladly accepted it; aud never did I see chi' 
dren more pleased than they were when their companions r 
turned mth the purchases. I knew this would interest yoi 
and therefore do not apologize for my note. I hope you wi 
like our dolls; we have eudeavouied to carry out voiir hint 
I remain, yours faithfully, M. Peboival. 

In a chest of boautifuliy-madc-dolls’ olothos from Bel¬ 
fast, was found the foil wing : 




:' iia tlio cause of liberty in its darkest hoar 
ing her fame as a saocessful novelist, great 
ind sectarian leader to its stern, unsparing use.* 

This unrivalled tapestry, which was to us the efflblia 
of a whole nature devoted in all its seasons to the cio*, 
was displayed above the head of our honoured aed belovft 
senior Manager, marked $100; but speedily withdrum 
from public competition in the following manner: 

Januabt l8t, 185i. _ 

To Mbs. Chapman —Dear Friend: Deeming this wort ■■ 
Harriet Martiaeau’s precious hours too sacred for sale, we 
lOU to accept it from ns—feeling she could wish it no bell* 
......... tl,.,- keeping of her most intimate friend. 


Ann Greene Phillips, 
C. P. Hovey, 

Louisa Loriug, 

Mary May, 

Mary Gray Chapman, 
Edmaud Quiucy, 
Samuel May, Jr., 
Samuel Philbrick, 
Henrietta Srrgeut, 
Eliza Lee Pollen, 
Francis Mary Bobbins, 
Sarah Shaw Russell, 


Francis Jackson, 
Edmund Jackson, 
Susan Cabot, 

Carrie Wild, 

Anu Rebecca BramhiB, 
Richard Clap, 

Eliza P. Eddy, 
Charles Pollen, 

A. W. May, 

F. A. Kingsbury, 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Helen E. Garrison, 


While little hearts have 
The poor bUek children, 
Brought op and sold io Slav 
Oh 1 tho gift is poor indeed 


rmed for them— 




antic rolls, wide co 
8 strangers I < 


Thy e irly |,aWi.irchB while musing itr’ay’d; 
Hue tiny leet amid our lesllots played. 


Hast thou forgot the I/ird, that wo 1; 

Oft on our shores the cry of blood 
And every vagrant breeie our grovwi 
Hath sighed the mournful tale of I 


And, next year, hy work aud thrift, 

Wo’U strive to send a better gift. 

Mart Lttlk, 

Mary Ikeland, 
Sarah MoKibbon, 
Magoir Lytle. 

In the box from Bristol came the subjoined letter: 

„ „ Lymington, Hants, Sept. 10,1856. 

To Mrs. Chapman, MasBacimsetts—iUp Dear Mudam- A 
favour which I venture to request gives me the pleasing occa¬ 
sion of addressing yon. 

Will you kindly uhlige me by transmitting the enclosed let- 
ter-as early as your convenience allows-to the Senator Chas. 
Sumner. It contains a signet ring which I offer for liis acceut- 
ance us a pledge of Uie interest that I, in common with all 
England, and all civilization, take iu tlie eloquent Defender, 
not of Kansas only, but of Liberty herself, outraged 
wounded in hia person. 




Ue(iuo«the»i from bleeding w ovu, 

Though bKifled oft> is alivays won.” 

Wishing all prosperity to ymir noble cause, and tc 
id with kindred regard to Miss Weston, Mrs. FoUei 
who resemble them, 

I remain, ray dear Madam, 

Very cordially and affectionately. 


Your friend, 

JfARA Story. 

P. 8. Thinking yon might like to see tho sea), I enclose an 
impression. ’Tis from a design by my late sister, a lyre, on 
which is pictured an Owl—symbol of Harmony presided over 
by Wisdom. 

We need not say with what high satisfaction and sym¬ 
pathy the ring and commuuicatiou enclosed were for¬ 
warded by ns to their destination. Massachusetts has 
Sent Mr. Sumner back to the Senate. If she had not 
“ lacked gall to make oppression bitter,” she could not 
have been so subdued to the shame she works in as to 
send any son of bet’s where she can neither enforce his 
rights nor protect him from assassins. Mr. Sumner will 
be eager to be again, though it were to die, at the post of | 


Thomas Earle. 

This array of names, with its statement of reasons, of 
came (as what shall they not overcome?) an? ^ 
reluctance to appropriate the most beautiful and r na ^ 
object in the Bazaar, since its beauty and valne werti 
that moment, lost sight of in the friendships of ■’ 
thus became the sign and the memorial. , 

Grateful as this ocoasion ever is, as comhiniag so B ^ 
of the interest pertaining to literature, taste 
chief attraction is as a centre of union to Abo ' o 
Hither, while it continues, they come daily 'o 
each other their hopes, plans and counsels; an ^ 
surely, was there so important a moment for ' ^ 
ihange. The election, from which many hope ^ 
a lost. Plainly, it is not by such methods that we ^ 
win. Change your method, we say to ^ ® 
posed to give up the contest: 


andreoeiTe^'' 


Perche la guerra oraal non ei ^©““5 
A liberar tterusalemme oppress* ^ 

Letters upon letters are hero written 
strain like those told of by 

“ The bard that Salem’s conquest’s sung, 

“to spur the generous bouI, and awaken 

Mtory 0*®' 

To-morrow is the Festival-the 
memoration—the feast we are to share 
with our “ disunion ” friends a* 
ihe bread we break seems a pasaover, flod t 

rament. No wonder it should seem, in the ohee- 

diguity that shines iu every face, so un 
meeting the men of this generation -Ljaie twi®® 
Such things are hardly to be seen in one i 
No wonder such utterances leave the listen > 
frey of Bouillon, 

“-ai detti, alio splnndore, „ 

D’onchi abbagliato-attouito di ^jjed 

Since last year, two more friends have ;n out 
those for whom “ we might forget ‘ 

pride.” The death of the excelieut .Mrs. K 
breach in our ranks, ou this occasion, t mads® 

utterly impossible to fill. That of the ve ^ fge). 

RODMA.V, of New Bedford, afflicted “fbolitionfe'"'^ 
iug of orphanage. Herself a hirthrigh kesT" 

daughter of one who hated slavery "'** jjg become m 
whose whole life was a battle againsf ‘ GBrnH®-'' 
friend and firm supporter of 

Abuy 1 CEIJ.EY Foster, Charles Lenox jgtiremen' ® 

ooaftjutors of tho present day. From .gfjng all' 
her extremest ago went forth i-ied a ceote” 

last twenty-five years, which, for her, e®"’? ^bicli 
She was the venerated head of the fa®'^ ’jaemW' 
unfailing friend A-ndrew „fl*nceL 

every Abolitionist, whom her wide Mother' ^ 

ready to unite in his heartfelt woi s • but 

not so well stood fast through all tn 
theel” hr m"' prf 

Ami now, sanctified as this cause by 

generations yet unborn, as well as ajvocsjj 














tlie departsa. what is our sonl’s profound to convey the same to each of their several contrihutore. j and duly appointed bang¬ 
le mark its progress through the world, We owe acknowledgments that can never he sufBciently on his violini’s wrists, or 
* its aid “all memories fair andhlest”— made to do justice to our feelings, to every name men. a gallows, 
irv turn to it for cheer, and the sad for con- tioned in the letters afSxed to the contributions. The conduct of Mr. Bi 

so deep-fre'ghted Especially are our acknowledgments due to the friends moral flexibility was not 
each of the hum- who have announced their willingness to fulfil a most to have no fixed mind of 


; may say, with exulting onerous service in the London Anii-Slavery Advocate. 


•ndeed, can, in the nature of things, he more j 
tjjan this transit from Slavery to Eree- 
® how sure, by the amount of trash we 
J. board, to make way for the world’s all-potent 
rc.x feel bow swift, by the beating of the tem- 

as we are borne onward. All we are willing 
shall have; the exact amount of redemp- 
’• land, that we are willing to pay for in per- 
•3 io'' ‘’jjgee. assure our distant coadjutors 

SPECIAL ACKXOWLEDGMENTS. 
jjoioe contributions and supplies were from the 
cities and towns : 

’* ® besides the contributions of the Managers and 


Leliert and Parcels received in the several Boxes, and forwarded 
as follows: 

Per Bristol Box 2 parcels for Mr. Pillshnry. 

“ Edinburgh Box 1 parcel for Mrs. J. B. Syme. 

2 do. for Mr. Pillsbury, with two 
letters. 

1 box to Mrs. Stowe. 

1 letter James Martin. 

1 do. Mary Nicholson. 

“ Glasgow do. 1 parcel for Henry C. Wright. 

1 do. for Wendell Phillipa 
“ Leeds do. 1 do. for Frederick Douglass. 

1 do. for W. L. Garrison. 

1 do. for Mr. W. Walker. 

1 do. Philadelphia Bazaar to 
Miss Pugh. 

“ Paris do. 1 box from C. W. 

“ Suisse do. 1 letter for Mra Stowe. 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


and duly appointed hang-man that snaps the “nippers >’ Tm Ill-vbss of Mr. GiDDm-oA-We have already men- 

on his victim’s wrists, or slips a noose on the platform of tioued the fact that Mr. Giddings, while addressing the fessors is 50; extraordinary, 42. 

a gallows. House on a recent occasion, was suddenly prostrated by Dreadful Mistake by a Druggist — Baltimore, 

The conduct of Mr. Brown in this case showed that disease of the heart. The Washington correspondent of W^ntsday. Jan. 21.-A 

moral flexibility was not his only weakness. He seemed the Bventng Post, under date of Jan. 18th, gives the follow- ® child took the medicine and di A 

to have no fixed mind of his own, excep on the main ing account of the occurrence and its probable cause : immediately. Arnold took ‘he remainder of the me jcinew 

issne. On minor questions of evidence or form he showed ® o’clock yesterday afternoon. drug^st peraistfd*that’the*’medicine was right, and to show 

his impartiality by giving decisions on toth sMes. H^ ^pWvate 

always seemed to agree with the last speaker. There was exciting subject of general politics, and was seized with a gjeg j„ minntes. The doctor who merely tasted the 
not a single question submitted to him, so far as my obser- fnintiug fit, caused by a sodden rush of blood to the head, preparation and spit it from his month, was also attacked ano 

give contrary decisions. For instance, on the first after- gjggg^ nresentlv restored by the Speaker, juice, developing enough prnssic acid in the preparation to 

noon, Mr. Peirce asked for postponement till the next day Mr. Giddings was then tome to a window in the Hall, and have kiUed three hundred ^ple. . , . 

at 10 o’clock to enable him to have the aid of David Paul thence to a sofa in the Speaker’s room, where, notwith- As to extravagance, the AmencaDS,not only 

. standing the atinlip.tlnn frMh air water and other re- hot in all Europe, are proverbial for it. I am told that this rowerai 

Brown, who, it was said, had been sent for but who was en- ^^ggtivifhel^d no fuUv recover his consciousness till ses^n when the demolition of houses raised rents in Paris to mdyisrn 
gaged in an arbitration. This the Commissioner acceded ®gsriy twi hon™iate^. Ttom ?s still danger of a relapse. t,tmlToant?Tna‘“Sme SL^nTIhrrTport^unsIhat 
to; but when the Marshal suggested to Graham, the agent jjr, Giddings, as most people know, is a large-framed, the most expe’nsive laces and embroidery’are height by Amer- auchao 
of the claimant, that Wm. B. Reed had been sent for and powerful man, of full habit, extremely teny)erate and ladies, and French hooBewives bold op their bands prh meet for 
ij V At- * n intimatpd regtilar in his mode of life, yet troubled with a certain lately in horror at the loxory and dissipation of Americar 

would be there at 7 o’clock, the Commissioner intima^ affection of the heart (I think the physicians call it an en- women. The moral of all thU is quite obvious. Ameriimi. 
his willingness to go on with the case at that hour, if the gorgemeot). which requires abstinence from over-excite- know ^ little of the better class of qniet, wber family p^eopli 
witnesses could be got ready ; .but Mr. Peirce protested ment of mind and body, such f«f 

with so much eamestne^ against this indecent haste that The cant or slang expression of “ nothing else ” h 

the Commissioner again consented to an adjoarnment till “ „rni,i.&-i__roii.n while generally supposed to be a “Westernism.” and the Enelisl 


ind cautions interposed between an infnr 
objects of their indignation,lest the inne 
ithonl trial by jury, without the privileg 


medicine and di d withont reconise to law, the^, jDDOceDt and guilty 

physician for a child. Tbe child^fe the me ^ ^ together, have been whipped till they died, or barbarously 

v i mistake. The {‘.““8 ‘o a tree by a cord. & little respect has been shown for 

the druggist, and told him he had made a fato mmia "“ge of Qod jn man. And it is surprising to aee how 

droggist persisted that the medicine ^ ' uorlion him- victims are preachers. These preachers it is 


ntes:^ S rto7who merely tasted the p^eshyteriar o?dXli bf.'to cfn’rcto^ Tat‘Ct'’tor* 
t from his month, was also attacked and mitted anthoritatively to exnoifnd the Serini’nres and 
The affeir occasioned great excitement, fellow black men to VToW life ®And sSw^in^ 

lixed cyannret of potaSium with lemon „„„ent, charged with^L. nm that thev S ttom* 
mgh prnsaic acid in the preparation to jaiyes be free, they ,axe hurried too ewraite. Tnd"wbat hlv' 


by Mias Putnam, from circle of friends Wb i 


. red tog®**'®'' *'y ^‘'1'™- 

klyn (Conn.), 1 box and 1 barrel, by Mrs. Whit- 
^^from a f®"* ft'®"**®! including the fine cheeses from 
Philip and Elwin Sfarborongh. 
lestowo, by the Misses Stetson. 

^"^inington, by Miss Kingman, 1 box of articles. [The 
enclosed ($8) stolen by the way.] 

^abridge. 1 pureel, by Mrs. Howe. 

-cord, contributions by Mrs. Brooks. 

. jiooati, contributions by Mrs. Ernst, 
xbaryi contributions by Misses Bradford, 
porctic®*®''’ tiy Mi'S Carlton, 
p^hburg, and Milford (N. H.), by Mrs. Drake. 
fiheDt, N. T., by Mrs. Powell, 
fluiover, by express, from M. Stetson. 

h.., Xfloa Thavtflr. 


lion. advertisement, in another place, of a series of An 

ind 1 barrel, by Mrs. Whit- Slavery Conventions about to be held at variaus proi 
lading the fine cheeses from nent points in the State of New York. Ever since t 
rborongh. factious and disorganizing secession of 1840, the Ame 

Stetson. can Anti-Slavery Society, in this State as well as el 

nan, 1 box of articles. [The where, has had to contend, with feeble pecuniary mea: 
y the way.] against a public opinion embittered by sectarian anin 

■s. Howe. sity and inflamsd alike by the malignant misrepresen 

Mrs. Brooks. tions of open enemies and the insidions calumnies of m 

f Mrs. Ernst. whose treachery to the cause it had been constrained 

Misses Bradford. nnmask. That Society, however, “ still lives,” and 

I. friends are making one more effort to commend its i 


1 do. for Mr. W. Walker. would be there at 7 o’clock, the Commissioner intimated 

1 do. Philadelphia Bazaar to his willingness to go on with the case at that hour, if the 
Miss Pugh. witnesses could be got ready ; .but Mr. Peirce protested 

1 lelter^fOT Mra^Stowe e“n®s*“®“ against this indecent haste that 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. Commissioner again consented to an adjoaroment W1 

_ the next day. la the same way when Marshal Wynkoop 

ANTI-SLAVBBY OOlfrENTIONS. f !^!A^That 

, room, giving as his reason, when objection was made, tnat 

attention of those interested to the he feared a rescue, the Commissioner gave it as his opi- 
another place, of a series of Anti- nion that the Marshal’s course was but reasonable; bnl 
ns atont to be held at varians promi- when Mr. Peirce protested against this high-handed mea- 


tjranny, and tremble when we think of the future before 
such a conatry, unless rt rejwnt of its am and bring forth fruit 
meet for repentance.—Zton .« Herald. 

Outrage in the Ohio Penitentiary.— In the House 

of BenresenUtives yesterday Mr Mendenhall offered a resolution 
to make inquiry into an alleged outrage, said to have been per¬ 
petrated upon a prisoner in the Ohio Pemlentiary. The reso¬ 
lution was adopted and the inquiry will be made. For the 
information of oor readers we wiU state that tb^following 
facu are expected to be proved: that a pnsoner^fc entered 


consented to an adjoarnment till „.. p “ ® • . j-as fallen while generally supposed to be a “ Westernism,” and the English facU are expected to be proved: ‘b** * 

ime way when Marshal Wy^oop th^Toui Las/sLmer" the fit occurred ^ely as UfsTo^Tslrhe;"'!:^^^^^^^ ‘c^:,!“.Sd“ 7 

solonred people from the Court- while hewas arraigning aUnitedStateaofficer for what be g,; appears from the following passage from one of Horace late prison physician one day told him that he coDld^imp^ 


dving as his reason, when objection was made, that deemed an outrageous proceeding against a fugitive slave 

\ ^ AU r* rrotrn ;ii a« hU nni- At that time he recovered conacionsness almost instantly 

ed a rescue, the Commissioner gave it as his opi application of fresh air j yesterday his restoration 

at the Marshal’s course was but reasonable ; bnl mucii more prolonged and gradual. Such a signifi- 
[r. Peirce protested against this high-handed mea- cant circamstance, in the opinion of his many friends, sag- 
a violatioh of all decency, and without a prece- gests the necessity of extreme caution to avoid the recur- 
:ceDt in the transactions of the Star Chamber, the eKiUngcau^^_ 


] 1744: " We bia eight and would perfoi 
a book that I aented, and the operaikm 
Clyne. The of which was that the eye 


one day told him that he conld improve 
perform an operation. The priaoner con¬ 
ation was performed on one eye, the ellect 
e eye became wholly eightlesa. Bometimo 
physician saw him in the prison, and told 


neri- dent except in the transactions of the Star Chamber, the ^ __ ‘I" 

else- Commissioner decided that the doors should be opened to Watkixs nt TRRNTON.-We find the following 5, 


, all classes alike. Before he could issue his order to this j ^ Bepumcan of Jan. 12. 

■ effect, however, Mr. Dougherty and Marshal Wynkoop 

• aided by the slave-catcher Graham, remonstrated witb so Miss Watkins, the coloured woman, on 

1 much earnestness against the measure that he receded to the subject of slavery. She is certainly an extraordinary 
> his first opinion, that it was expedient that the colonred woman and possesses snperiour talents. Her address was 

, ^ , .V :• *u 1 rtf Mr listened to with marked attention, and elicited frequent 

i people-or as he put it, quoting the language of Mr. artillery 

• Douahertv—that “ all nersoas not citizens of the United ajjainetthe avstem which Southern noliticians say is the 


t^^es. Jxx/vnr if it were intelligible. A man came into an apoibecary's shop The pri® 
on to avoid the recur Ur-water ? * • Tar-water! ^ replied him by tl 

the apothecary, ‘ why, I sell nglhing else ? ’ Tel, be. fie i 

- . Southern Emigration.— According to the Memphis 

e find the following B„iielin, an immense emigration is going on from the older 
■puWiamof Jan. 12. slave States to Arkai^ and Texas. Tjvo or three fer^ ^a held the! 
„ . . A A 7- * are constantly occupied m ferrying them over tne nver at TKerAgn 

Friday night to listen j|0inpbis, and often thirty or forty wagons are left behind, en- otbei 
e colonred woman, on camped on the Bluffs. The emigration is mostly from Virginia, the ootlii 
linly an extraordinary the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, and are des- 
nts. Her address was tined to Arkansas and Texas. These States are the nstnral 
and elicited frequent receptacles of emigration from the older slave Slates; ato ff 
rettv heavv artillerv kB te flow in its natoral channel, this emi^ation will settte uutr 
' J 1. f Z there. The attempt to tarn it North to Kansas is np hdl weeks sii 


)f which has been that the prisoner lost the sight ol 
ye, and he is now stone blind for life. These are 


ling principles and policy 


regard of the earnest friends of freedom in such of the 
principal cities and towns of this State as can be induced e; 
to lend au ear to its agents and champions. For some u 
time past, several of these agents have been latonriug in f( 


j^jjpgton, 1 box from Miss Watson, received early in 
reason (sent under circumstances which demand of us 
eoliar thanks). 

Saw York, from Mrs. Bramhall. 

Pembroke, beaotiful quilt from Mrs. McLauthlin. 
'orlland, by Miss Southwick. 

.orlsmouth, by Mrs. Hatch. 

Philadelphia, by Miss Pugh, 
picton, bandwriting of Alex. M’Phail. 

Plymouth, by Miss Allen, 
jtaten Island, by Mrs. Gay. ' 

Badbary, by Mrs. Brown. 

Balem, by Mrs. Smith and C. E. Putnam. 

Tfarre'n, 3 parcels and 1 box, by Miss Cutter and Mrs. 
ry Anne Bishop Blair. 


red early in the Northern portions of the State, undei 


oUtimna say is tne jjj’^3 gy .^g ggg gome Southern parera threaten a 

a. Her oratorical j® emigration to Kansas in the Spring.-Cin. Gaz. 

* ft aS^to^ -A- Christian Cannibal.— Sydney Smith one* told 
s’ting next Monday Si'tes\fhU 

_ never be without a smoked little bo; in the bacon-rack, and a 

cold clergyman on the sideboard ! “ And as for myself, my 


n the case are as follows. The yonng 


ties and diBCOaragements. Various circumstances have 
conspired to make their meetings email. The Winter 
storms have been severe, and in some cases the notices of 
the meetings have had but a very limited circnlation ; 
but the most discouraging obstacle that they have encoun¬ 
tered has been the general torpor which has followed the 
Presidential election and the indifference and deadness of 
soul which has seized not a few of those who, in past 


I lives,” and its people-or as he put it, quoting the language of Mr. XtoIff^^^re^pr^fte®heavy Sry‘ k“‘’tetTin ®®«fe „ ^ Coloured MAN.-Abont four 

jommend its un- Dougherty—that “ all persons not citizens of the Hmted ggainstthe system which Soutbem poUticions say U the waV^eMe'somftouthern p^^tbreatena ing m^ScM’s^atenferhan^g toen“«verely“woa^dEd*ln“the 

I the notice and States ” should be kept out of the Court-room. only safeguard of oar civil liberties. Her oratorical em’igration to Kansas in the Spring.—Ctn. Gax. aide.by a Missourian, who attempted to arrest him as a fngitive 

1 in such of the the interrogation of witness the Conunjioner took poweratoe remarkabto Jhejre betog a f®;®™* ^ Christian CAKKiBAL.-Sydney Smith onM^oW " ^ ^ 

scan be induced extraordinary liberties himself, and allowed the same . would address another meeting next Monday the Buh^ of New Zealand, on native of the Indian Territory, and was born free,^ mother 

dons. For some liberties to others. For instance, when the first witness evening xt the same place.” S^eve^tollnhoafrsmokeTfftU^^^^^^ t 

leen labonring in for the defence was on the stand, an intelligent and sober! j-^ . cold clergyman on the sideboard ! “ And as for myself, my for two months past, had been working at the stage station, on 

er many diffical- behaved colonred man, he asked the insulting question Sousehold Words.— The February number closes the ^® ‘liffr!rte°h^an‘‘’vnp nmr Stranger Creek. One day, while engaged in tlie stable, two 

cnmstances have whether he had not been drinking ; and he twice allowed XIVth volume of this unique and always instructive (kem-” It is plea^t to learn that the New Zealanders have ttoe.t^ey^daime^tdm as'a ^naw^ftom Plait?Couut|^ 

ill. The Winter the counsel for the claimant, without rebuke, to ask a periodical. The publishers present us, under the same much improved in theh habits since that day. A totoon He denied their statemeula, and refused to go with them! 

les the notices of witness for the defence whether he did not know that the cover, Ihe last Christmas Story of Dickens, “ The Wreck “aramSg ihenn A'cMef of that ^nib“ country ously^torbTm te\1ie leit Bito?withTcto*s revolv“r.*'*FOTra! 

ited circulation ; testimony which he had been giving was false. To the of the Golden Mary.” The next weekly number will con- was questioned by one of the missionaries as to bow far the oj^ely, the bullet, from the position in which the assailant was 

leyhaveencoun- Marshal he seemed to have surrendered the chief manage- ,oin the commencement of a story by Wilkie Collins, SSeiteThtr Z aVn^^^^ 

has followed the ment of the case. That functionary—one of the most lU- called “ The Dead Secret” American Reprint by Dix,. gignary men have done me much good. /never ea< my en«nw cgpt ibe companion of nis assailant He levelled hisgon at the 

and deadness of looking specimens of pomposity I ever saw—seemed to Edwards & Co., 321 Broadway. $3 per annum. «. Sundoys , ... mtoinnarv kl5ow--who piteously begged to mercy-and finally gave spa 

® 5 .... „ ,_Lvman Bicbards WlUlStOn, son OI the missionary n,p.ii.r.h flnli.’. revnlver. which the neero broueht with him to 

ose who, in past act in the triple capacity of ministerial officer, advocate - Richard?, and adooted son ofSamnelWilliston of Easthampton, Lawrence, where the wound was attended to. and he soon 


times, have been active in the cause. In many instances, and judge; and in the whole case from beginning to ei 
Republicans have evinced a deeper hostility to uncompro- no one seemed to perform a more prominent part than h 
misiug Anti-Slavery than was formerly exhibited by When Passmore Williamson undertook, at the request 
politicians of other parties, and they have not hesitated Mr. Peirce, to read a petition for a habeas corpus to tl 


ID, refreshments, articles and clothing for fugitives, hearing. We m 


imploy their influence, sometimes openly and some- prise 
;s secretly, to prevent our agents from obtaining a whei 


prisoner, he was ordered by the Marshal to desist; and 
R when an appeal was made against this order, the Commis- 


this fact with deep regret, and in sioner sustained it. One of the Marshal’s officers of 


Mrs. Bradisb. 

jjothing was in general more saleable than the unex- 
iBsive but perfeotjy-made children’s clothing, the exqui- 


:- few friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society in the claimant. On ci 


le of Jenkins was put on the stand 


jsive but perfeotJy-made children’s clothing, the exqui- vicinity of the places where Conventions remain to be 
8pocket-book work (morocco sewed), and the perfectly held with the importance of doing all in their power, as 
jnortioned knitting of these contributions. I find this well by personal attendance and cooperation ashy adver- 
Dorandum on the envelope in which I preserved the tisements in the local press, to encourage the hearts and 
[8 • ” Mem. To mention the perfection of lady-like strengthen the hands of the faithful agents who are en- 


n the stand as a witness for the 
nation he several times refused 
to answer questions put to him by the defendant’s counsel, 
and that when no objection was made by the counsel for 
the claimant; and he was sustained in this contumacloufc 
insolence by the Commissioner. 

I have said above that if Mr. Brown had been dispose 
to liberate his prisoner on the ground of informality—i 


mess in all the articles from the New England country deavouring to enlighten the pe 
OR To what owing ? ” But to say to what it is great issues now before the counI 
Dg would involve a philosophical history of New Eng- are advertised to attend the Coi 
i. We hope to see a fuller representation of its towns earnest champions of the cause, 
t year, and invite a preparatory correspondence. their hearers and advance the ca 
he Refreshment Table, remarkable for its excellence, where their labours are bestowed, 
this year carried on by the plan of each Manager, so 
as practicable, becoming responsible for its supply CflJfl'iSpillllbMJ. 

log one day. We were moat efficiently sustained by - 

ads from both city and country, and hasten to thank [yj,. following letter, as the date wiU 
n for the Cause’s sake. week’aSTAxnABD, but, owing to the ston 

fe never before received, so much of that kind aid and The principal facts in relation to the re 
ommodation which makes a heavy labour light. We ^^^’’tkeXZrZTOn™ « 

especially obliged to Mrs. Mayer and Mrs. Vinton for 'Ztos wickedness involved in i 
erous loans and donations; to Mr. Waterman, for much slave law, w« publish his letter 
3 in the same way ; to Col. Loring, Messrs. Crocker & Stasdako.] 
r I- firpshy & Nichols, Mr. Prentiss, Mr. Philade 


, .... ■’ Lvman Hiefaards Williston. son of the missionary 

', anvocaie - Richard?, and adopted son of Samuel Williston of Easthampton, 

ing to end Preston S. Brooks, Representative in Congress from has resigned the professorship of Latin and modern langnages 
:rt than he. South Carolina, who had been ill with a cold for some ^^^.SlStraT’a'i.Tte^hfeh h^wt'eS TairPaK H^h^ , 

request of days, died suddenly, on Tnesday evening, at Brown’s been in Germany for some time, fftting himself by stndy for the ^otalives on the 22d 
rpustothe HoteUn Washington, from an attackof croup. P<«terity Irare ^rn'^s of glZ 

esist; and „iii remember him only for the deed which made him m- because of a change in his theological views from the or ““ ’ ‘ 

le Commis- famous, viz.: his cowardly and brutal assault upon Sena- thodox standard of the college, to the liberal notions common 
laiuouo, YIA. JAM oonoiu.j r among German stndents and thinkers, called by their friendi 

;ers of the tor Sumner. neology, and by their enemies, pantheism, and of whicl 

less for the - Theodore Parker is perhaps the most prominent representativi 

aes refused The Report of the Woman’s Rights Conation prefeS^^f 

t’s counsel, lately held in New York is for sale at the Anti-blavery ^Q^gg of the vacant professorship are still discharged, as thej 
counsel for Office in Philadelphia, price 25 cents. have been for some time past, by Mr. George Howland. 


re (Kansas) Herald (f Freedom, Jan. 10. 
A Chaplain.—I n the House of Eepre- 
!d nit., on the election of a Chaplain, Mr. 
ork, nominated the Rev. Mrs. Antoineite 
Miss Antoinette Brown. “ He remarked 
i canvass be was charged witb being an 
ited for Mrs. Blackwell at the commence- 


it issues now before the country. The speakers who which he would have been justified by precedent—an I 
advertised to attend the Conventions are able and opportunity, was afforded him of doing so. At the open-j 


tely held in New York is for sale at the Anti-Slavery of the vacant professorship are still discharged, as they "®™“®™‘: whether 

ffice in Philadelphia, price 25 cents. have been for some time past, by Mr. George Howlaad. Sle no?orfe“.‘ 

— A Free Love Emedte. — The pleasant village of member of Congres 

_ _ , T, a. 1 AU I-.- ff.r. Lndlow,in Western Massachnsetts, recently became scandal- nominate a woman 

Gerrit Smith, the Radical Abolition candidate for ^y the theories of a free-love “ circle ” being carried to say that be did a ve: 

President at the last election, received in the State of their practical results. A Mr. Olvord, of Springfield, pro- He had a right 

1 N»Y.,1., 11.1.1 «... TSWbSf'S, 

' " -* taken possession of the body of a Mrs. Clark, of Ludlow. Mr. of it. 

A TATmT OTA vT-irT? V rpi? A piTQ Clark, who was also a spiritualist, at once surrendered his mar- have knowlec 


ing of the case, Mr. Peirce n 
I arrest on the ground that tl 
agent on whose oath the war 
certified according to the ac 
sioner held that it was suffle 
of that kind was too late, as 


io quash the warrant of I The Executive Commi 


e Power of Attorney to the 
int issued had not been duly 
of Congress. The Commis- 
ent; and said that a motion 
.he alleged fugitive was then 


Crpsby & Nichols, Mr. Prentiss, Mr. Philadelphia, Jan. 19 th, 1857. 

••nd Mr Clapp, Winter street, for gene- Our city has been disgraced by another Fugitive Sla 
-1 .itibnery ; to Mr. Nell and his corps of Case. I had half hoped that we were to witness no me 
kindness in distributing the invita- of these revolting spectacles; but this was of com 
i: -.viand and Hinckley for a new manilla looking for too much. As long as we have fugitive slai 


r kindness in distributing tl 

i.A-■■.viand and Hinckley fora ne..- -„- _ j? • * 

- liinmings, for the amount, of his. bill; and a Fngitive Slave law-fngitive slave officers and fngi- strni 

' • i if most hospitable accommodation of tive slave courts—and on our borders slave-breeders, slav^ mo. 

. - • 'r^Q editcft^ of traders anH prohiyier6taa»‘«iiv©'o«.ftoiiova, we ticau nuii 

i/«rcMry (and many others whose kind- without liability to a recurrence of these outrages. The spec 

- eached our eye), for gratuitous inser- particulars of this last case you will find in the news- spai 

■' n ntioD ; to Mr. J. B. Smith, for loan of paper reports of the proceedings—several of which I deal 

■ '■ ' i ' d friendly offices; to those who so herewith send yen. The chief facts were these : peo] 

- , ; lh.i irfth our request to givens the bene- On Thursday last, a young mulatto man of about 20 It is 

of real mercantile knowledge as to years of age was arrested in this city as the properly of satii 
0 Mr Richardson, recently a slave, for several a Wm. H. Gatchell of Baltimore. The parties who appre- gret 
tuitous service. There are others who have done bended him were Deputy Marshals Jenkins and Crossin— and 


~how~was intended for last before him and the only thing to he done was to proceed • • ,j, 

i'i°failZo'reaclinsintiine. with the hearing. Mr. Peirce wished to know what other No. 5. The Inter- 
jmt slave case have already opportunity the defendant had to move for his discharge Palfrey 

it discloses some particulars qq ground than that afforded at the opening of the No. 6 . The “ Ruin 
d throws a clearer light upon jt before he had been arrested and g°- ““ Motue^ 

be enforcement of theThe Commissioner, however, refused the mo- ' ' Follen. 

■without a ri gemen . . afterward, the counsel for the claimant sent to No. 9. Influence o 

JPHIA, Jan. 19th, 1857. Baltimore and procured another warrant of Attorney, thus Sla-torZn 

• another Fugitive Slave practically admitting the validity of the objection to the Djgpjuof, qj 

were to witness no more first warrant. Charles 

but this was of course Thus you will see that this base outrage which I have No. 12. Anti^^ve 
i we have fugitive slaves been describing was perpetrated in a manner and by in- Two"^! 

ve slave officers and fugi- strnments altogether becoming its character. Official, " ' ' By Mrs 

ersslave-breeders, slave- insolence, and a disregard of decent usage cbaraoterise£|* So.Jl4. “How Can 
.4 cnnvB, we-4imU Doi-nv -TVxperTOnnauee mim-oeginurag tq emi.' Tv-won - MTiTTrir^a^an 

of these outrages. The spectacle; and that too, not so much from the mute de- have we, as Indi 

1 will find in the news- spair of the wretched victim thus robbed of all that was ' ' Slaver - " " 

urE_several of which I dear to him, as from the mute indifference of the 400,000 No. 16. The Ambri 


torney to the Society have issued the following Tracts for gratuitous ha 
not been duly distribution: nn 

The Commis- The United States CoNsrimriON, Examined. bej 

that a motion No! 2. White Slavery in the United States. w' 

itive was then No. 3. Colonization. By Rev. 0. B. Frothingham. 

A No. 4. Does Slavery ChristiaaNIZE the Negro? By 

as to proceed Rev. T. W. Higginson. „ t n r 

iw what other j^o. 5. The Inter-State Slave Trade. By John G. 
his discharge Palfrey. „ t.. a y -tt-.y .u Sli 

oenine of the No. 6. The “ Ruin ” OP Jamaica. By Richard Hildreth, 

^ Ytou on.i No. 7. Revolution the only Remedy for Slavery. rii 

arrested and Motuers in the Free States. By Mrs. B. L. do 

ifusedthemo- Follen. 9' 

imant sent to No. 9. Influence of Slavery upon the White Popula- tb 
Vttorney,thuB jo_ Nooth. By C. C. Burleigh. 

yection to the Disunion our Wisdom and our Duty. By Rev. 

Charles E. Hodges. as 

which I have No. 12. Anti-Slavery Hymns and Songs. By Mrs. K. .l. ol 

•°! No. 13. The Tw^Altabs ; on, Two Pictures in One. of 
cter. Official, By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 

characterise,fG So. 14. “ How Can I Help to Abolish Slavery ! m, 

rv-wm. jrr:JsSS-- y.? mon SIeyici.v CoNVRKTED. JfJ 
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We have knowledge of variona branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, and we do not know of any one that would ordain a 
woman to be a minister ot the gospel. A few irresponsible in- 
dividnaU may have assumed the work as their own, and pre¬ 
tended to “ ordain ” this person, but the statement made by 
Mr. Spinner is not true as it respects any department of the 
Presbyterian family witb which we have aoqaiutance. And as 


'ery common error of confounding 
ibyterianism and CougregationaT- 


a prompt siimatni 
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E, AS InDIVIDUAI 
By Susan C. Cal: 
Tract Society ; 


lys’ gratuitous service. There are others who have done bended him were Deputy Marshals Jenkins and Crossin- and Quaker i 
r private friendship what they would not have done for the same that were so disgracefully conneoted with the sands of religi 
e cause ; others still to whom thanks might prove em- outrage perpetrated on the fugitive Thomas, several years how few of tl 

rrassing ■ yet all are appreciated and held in propor- ago, at Wilkesbarre. They seized him on a warrant issued the slave, or 

mately grateful remembrance, for the Cause’s sake. To by David Paul Brown, Jr., who, it appears, has been ap- true that yes 
1 the above-named we sent cards of admission, which pointed, since the death of the infamous Ingraham, a the subject of 
■ greatly regret to learn in some instances failed to United States Commissioner. This David Paul Brown, tia Mott preai 
teh their destination. J®- i® ® 5°“ ot the lawyer of the same name, who in times she attends ; 


OF SOPPBESSION AND SiLENCE. plaC., — - ■ 

Being the Unanimous Kemoustrance of the Fourth appeared abo 
Congregational Society, Hartford, Ct. 

No. 17. The God of the Bible Against Slavery. By than five mmi 
Rev. Charles Beecher. 

No. 18. The FuGirtvE Slave law and its Victims. 

No. 19. Rblatio.ns of Anti-Slavery to Religion. By 

Charles K. Whipple. ho n 

No. 20. A Ride Through Kansas. By Thomas Went- prof 


•e appreciated and held in propor- ago, at Wilkesbarre. They seized him on a warrant issued the 
embrance, for the Cause’s sake. To by David Paul Brown, Jr., who, it appears, has been ajr true 
ve sent cards of admission, which pointed, since the death of the infamous Ingraham, a the e 
learn in some instances failed to United States Commissioner. This David Paul Brown, tia 1 
i_ Jr., is a son of the lawyer of the same name, who in times she f 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. past won for himself an honourable reputation as a cham- pyin 

_ piou of freedom, but whose character, in this respect, it duty 

trilled and a^ded in Paris for ihe Bazaar, by Caroline confessed, has of late days lost a good deal of and 

TTerion. jjg lustre. There are associations, however, still con- none 

- in Shaw Greene. . - - 600 francs, -syiiioii could not fail to give rise and 

Is "by H Wild - 6 » to astonishment when the facts were announced that an Tl 

’ _ _L ’ alleged slave had been arrested under a warrant from and 

i and applied for the Bazaar. David Paul Brown, Jr., and that David Paul Brown, Jr.> by J 

$10 00 tiig Commissioner who was to sit in judgment upon the 
- , ■ ■ nn the case. “Who is this David Paul Brown, Jr.?” was a kno' 


Money received and applied far the Bazaar. 
mrietta Sargent, - - - " 

rah S. Russell, . . - - 

hn G. Palfrey (for Liberty Bell), - 
rah B. Shaw, . . . - 

larlotte Joy, 

in T. G. Phillips, - - - - 

uisa Loring, . . - - 

iry G. Chapman, . - - - 

ncis Jackson, - - - • 

. Edwin Chapman, Bristol. Eng., by Mrs. I 
Follen, through S. May, Jr., J 

boinas Brown (by W. C. Nell), 
chard Clap, Dorchester, . - - 

isha C. Clapp, - - - ' 

riam Johnson, and friends in Lynn, 
barren Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, 
zabelh Gay, - - - “ 

Zabeth Coombs, - - ' ‘ 

lexander Esty (by 0. F. Hovey), - 
isses Andrews (by C. K. Whipple), 

I Za H. Apthorp (by Mis-s Thajer), - 
ev. F. Frotbingbam, Portland, 
liberty Bell sales, by Miss Holley, - 
le of picture frame, - - ■ 

■ • C. C. Field (by Mr.?. Drake), - ' 

-r?. Hatch, Portsmouth, - - ' 

uhn Mawson (Eug.), by Parker Pillsbnry, - 
By the Rev. J. IF. Massie, DJJ., London. 


chief facts were these : people who make up the population of this great city. of the Fon 

)ung mulatto man of about 20 It is melancholy and depressing to observe how little sen- Congregational Society, Hartford, Ct. 

1 in this city as the properly of sation an atrocious incident of this kind excites in this qqj, gp ^hb Bible Against Slavery. 

Itimore. The parties who appre- great and loud professing metropolis. We have churches VrnrTvra 

Marshals Jenkins and Crossin- and Quaker meeting-houses, and thousands upon then- No. 18. Th^^o^fve i^v^LAW^^-^ Reuoion. 

isgracefnlly connected with the sands of religious professors of every variety of creed, bnl • • Charles K. Whipple. 

le fugitive Thomas, several years how few of them all feel any concern for the wrongs ol j(g_ 20 . A Ride Through Kansas. By Thomas W( 

iv seized him on a warrant issued the slave, or the cruel iojustioo of the oppressor. It h worth Higgiuson. 

who, it appears, has been ajt true that yesterday the Rev. Dr. Furness made this case All donations for the Tract Fund, or for the oirculal 
’ of the infamous Ingraham, a the subject of a touching sermon to his people, and Lucre- of any particular Tract of the above series, should be e 
mer. This David Paul Brown, tia Mott preached upon it faithfully at the meeting which to Francis Jackson, Treasurer of the American A 
of the same name, who in times she attends ; and doubtless there were some others occu- Slavery Society, 21 Corubill, Boston, 
lonourable reputation as a cham- pying similar positions who were not unmindful of their Fifty dollars will stereotype an eight-page tract, 

se character, in this respect, it duty in this regard ; but the great mass of our ministers five thousand copies of U. 

f late days lost a good deal of and their hearers, our editors and their readers care for Application for the above Tracts, for gratuitous dis 
ssociations, however, still con- none of these things. The slave is manacled in our midst, bntion, should be made to Samuel Mat, Jr., 21 Corn! 

ich could not fail to give rise and how few there are to lay it to heart! Boston; to the Anti-Slavery Offices, 138 Nawau s r 

J facts were announced that an This case was tried in the room of the Circuit Coi^, New York, and 31 North Fifth street, Philadelphia 
arrested under a warrant from and Commissioner Brown sat in the seat usually occupied Joel McMillan, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio; o 
ind that David Paul Brown, Jr.> by Judge Kane. The Court room was moderately filled, Jacob Walton, Jr.. Adrian, Michigan. 

10 was to sit in judgment upon the attendance increasing as the facts of the case became 

David Paul Brown, Jr. ? ” was a known to the public. Among the persona present we no- ^iUimtarg. 

•y one’s mouth. “ Is it trne that ticed Passmore Williamson, Charles Wise, Lncretia Mott, --- 

end David Paul Brown, the man Dilwyn Parish, Wm. Still, Miss Frances Watkins, J. M. ^ C^gj famine is causing much suffering among 
1 such eloquent indignation all McKim, and other prominent Abolitionists. Pr«S&to orgTZfs^p&or^the^ 1 

this infamous business? ” Cf As a Uttle episode of the trial, I may mention that way com^nies are suspending a part ot their ordinary fre 
answer to be given to these inter- Passmore WUliamson carried a petition for a writ of ofA®’’f®®"*'***®. 


jrio.iy Chester Co., Pa., on Sixth day, the 26ih nil., M. Peunook 

tncity suddenly Meredith, youngest son of Isaac and Thamazin Meredith, in 
’ r 'fl® 12th i ear of his age. 

‘ e 'tw Pdrvis.—A t Bensalem, Bucks Co., Pa., on Saturday, the 17th 

't and the wire *"®*”*'’® J’®®'' *’’* ®«®' •’®®®'’'* 


5 sptial §otias. 


teaier.a 'sparkSf electricity was received, with a shock severe The New York Campaign 1- Anti Slavery 

mough to be unpleasant. It was noticed that the same effect Conventions, under the auspices of the American Anti-Slavery 
vas produced by applying the knuckles to some pi rsons in the goojety, will be held in the State of New York, aa follows: 
ZteatesX'’ffiatr C®- T®®®^®^ Wednesday, Feb. Jd 

slectricians to the Buiiject.—Philadelphia Ledger, ISth inst. and 4th. 

Puiritive negro slaves have been known in England, BATH, Steuben Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. lOOi 
Ihouph not very lately. In the London Guzerie of March 23rl. and 11th. “ 

1685 (temp. James II.), there appeared the following advertise- BELFAST, Allegany Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 

ment! which conld not now obtain admittance into any journal s > s 

in any civilized country, always excepting the United SUtes, _ „ „ , __ 

where we take “ the largest liberty " of doing as we please: ELLICOTTVILLE, Catarangiia Co., Tuesday and Wednes- 

“ A tannymore [a tawuey Moor, or negro], witb short busby Feb. 24ili and 35th; 


ery well shaped, in a grey livery, 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
his neck, with these directions; Cc 


A fuel famine is causing much snffering among the , 
poor people of the Western cities. Meetings have teen te d ; 
111 Oiiirinnati to orffaBize supplies for the several wards. Bail- i 
wav Jom^mVs M?8U8pendin^ a part of their ordinary freight . 


silver collar attended by Stephen S. Foster, Benjamin S. and J. 

George Has- Elizabeth Jones. 

iiaUhatelos ROCH ESTER, Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 10th and 11th. 

SYRACUSE, Friday and Saturday, Feb. 13th and 14lh. 
dirty a piece UTICA, Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 16ib and 17th. 
s fellow sab- 'William L. Garrison, C. L. and S. P. Remond, Parker Pills- 
stthe South! ''“‘y- Aaron M. Powell, Samuel J. May, and Snsan B. Anthony 


t rid of negro-catch 
y te onr good fori 
:tinn and to the sat 


a Uttle episode of the trial, I may mention that way companies are suspending a part ot their ordinary freight gr®®®’’™‘A® sfif® 

«.™d.to...1.01 

a corpus from the prisoner to his old friends the of the ^ purpose of voting Cars and Coloured People.—A few weeks 


I. Crahbe Robinson, Esq., - - - 5 0 0 

sne Wigbam, postage stamps, - - t 0 

i Howarth (Bury, Eng.), - - - 3 10 6 

4ara Story (Lymiugton, Hants), - - . 10 0 

3y Joseph Lupton, Leeds, - - - A J? 

k Itiend for the Anti-Slavery Tract Fund), - $5 00 

By Samuel May, Jr. ^ 

- - - ■ ■ 

Prentiss & Sawyer, - \ ' o an 

Richard Hopkins (South Whitley, la.), - 2 50 

®^ey King, South Danvers, - - * 

The’donation of Thomas and Esther Stdbge 
(£ 300), received during the Bazaar, does not appear in 


10 The counsel for the slave-catcher was also a new man Rqox and Woodward he 
0 in this dirty business. From some of his antecedents Black and Lewis agains 

i? perhaps there was nothing better to be expected, but ftom being thus divided, of con 

,0 his looks almost any one would have supposed that he granted. It is not likely 
10 would have recoiled from an offer to engage his services avail to the prisoner if it 

'fl for so base a purpose. His name is Daniel Dougherty ; Speaking of Passmore ’ 

[2 he is an Irishman by birth and a psendo-Demoorat in poll- bU case against Judge Ka 
)0 tics. These two circumstances would naturally suggest some law points 1 

■5 the probability of his sympathies being on the side of the by the counsel pro and cot 

slaveholder; but from his ingenuous countenance and up which I do not precisely 


2 bO slaveholder; but from his ingenuous countenance an 
i? ‘■'8*'* manly port one could hardly fail to infer a 
Y that would spurn a fee from the hand of a low- 


would be Supreme Court Judges sitting in banc, which petition, 

after some consideration and debate, they refused. Judges of tb 
new man Rqqx and Woodward being in favour of, and Judges 
itecedents Black and Lewis against the application. The Court jajt 

, but from being thus divided, of course the application could not be a 

i that he granted. It is not likely that it would have been of any Stale 

is services avail to the prisoner if it had. injm 

mgherty ; Speaking of Passmore Williamson, I ought to say that He t 
at in poll- bis case against Judge Kane came np at Media on the 17tb 
ly suggest some law points conneoted with it were disenssed ping 

fide of the by the counsel pro and con for two days. These law points, B 


•o-catching and advertising Sessions to commence at lOJ o’clock, a. m., 3i and 7i p. m. 
i"tteSe“lnA“ThVtl{iM Admission to Evening Sessions, 12i cts., to defray expenses, 
that we can be allowed to Day Sessions, Free. 

tegraph. New York State Anti-Sla-vebt Convention will be held 

!.—A few weeks ago we at ALBANY on Friday, Saturday and Sonday, February 20lh, 
ided disapprobation of the 2l8t, and 22d at Association Hall, commencing at 2 o’clock, 
Emitted! te”’the‘di8^ft“”d Sessions 104 o’clock. Afternoon Ses- 

d passengers. A Southern slons 24 o’clock, Evening Sessions 74 o’clock. 


® Amoncr the articles saved from the fire at the ^rmont 1 
V State Hoom were the fnll-length portraite of Washington and 
^ Go^rm?, Wiltems. and the bust 5f Judge Paiue-entirely un- 


re of our opinions, and c 
a paper to be stopped. 
tr, as ultra a Southern p: 


that would spurn a fee from the hand 01 a low-iiveo 
slave-catcher. Bat Mr. Dougherty did not seem to be 
troubled with any of the qualms of weak humanity. He 


jnnselfor the defendant—their object being to stave off ai 
ivestigation before a jury of the question of the Judge’ 


0 conducted his case with the utmost sang froid, and Haines gives hU decision, which he will do on the 

® laboured to send an innocent man to endless slavery, with fomth Monday in February, it will be such as will bring 


3 10 6 le®® apparent emotion than many a hnmane person would 

10 0 exhibit in inflicting a slight punishment on a convicted 
3 18 6 criminal. 

$5 00 Qibe counsel for the prisoner was Wm. S. Peirce, Esq., 
an able lawyer and a conscientious man. For many years 
* 6 00 Peirce has been the most prompt and efficient lawyer 

2 50 we have had in Philadelphia in eases of this kind. He is 

3 00 always ready to act when called upon, and never fails to 

exert himself to the utmost for his client and for the 
• Stdbge ggagg involved. In this case he even excelled himself. 


Governor Williams, and the bust of Judge Fmne-eniireiy uu- j-ggOng in the South; and it accords with our own ebservalion. and Snsan B. Anthony will be present, 
injured. The bust was reteued by Ml John Badger, an a Enquirer says: ^ -a - Pweni’S of Freedom, Let there te a full attendance, 

to say that He mtered the Senate Chamber st g^t ri3K--teing opiigeu our wealthiest and most refined gentlemen ride m the . yr „ „ m y . a— 

on the 17th fe®P ®lo®« “> the door to get breath—lifted the hurt ‘0 ‘A® g^me car with negroes, without any such display of uneasy Hudson Convention at New City Hall, on Wednesday, 
onine winjow, and, pitching it into the snow, saved himself by drop- ^ p^eijeogion, or vulgar contempt, as was exhibited in the Pebrnary 18th. Sessions at I04 a. m., 2 p. ra.. and 74 evening, 

e discussed ping trom the window upon a ladder below. indignity upon the Rev. Dr. Pennington.” Day Sessions Free; admiarion to Evening Session, 26 cents. 

iv ti,“;ij'‘rw.Rr.i.i3 — ■■— 

a,.j.ag., gtKntiaiMnIj. 

t:.r t^nolish bau'ioTls, 

II dll on the we mew that dinner was coming. Destructive Eire AT West Eoxbury. —We regret to 

1 will bring A sred«: SCOTCH RADIOALS, 

involved in ^thl '“w^ GERMAN REVOLUTIONISTS. 


me person would trial before a jury the general issne involved in men io*'garriBon attempted ttem 

t on a convicted jijg prosecution. ^yj|‘®,^'''^2ded Pour of the deserters were captured and I and formerly ocenpied by Professor TheophUus Parsons of the 

». SL... SFSwks"' a atJfSK 

1. S. Peirce, Esq., efp Forney is sUll a matter of congratulation among the reeved the contente ot a ^ mangled and cut found that the house was in flames, spreading from near the 

For many years the incoming Administration. Mr. Cameron Ifee threat and British^lVhig,Jan. 17 | fire place in one of the drawing rooms, The^ family nar^wly 

d efficient lawyer repntatien, and his last achievement proves that p ^,3 Returns from UTAH.--Elder J 

this kind. He is ,, cunning poliUchm, but Hyde, ^nt as a Mormon M— 

md never faUs to that he is true to his friends and charges t 

his pledges. His friends at the present time are the ^thfAiug'fl® 
excel ed imse , Hepublicans, and he is elected to the I rnlTte -~cmea“”Tbe UmesofW^^^^^^^^ 


ite which has neither religion nor good sense to commend Bpeakere—WendeU Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, and Aan 

aate which is not recognised as genteel in his own part M. Powell. 

! country, and which we woold resist and despise if all j .1 ... - .- Sas 

St of mankind thought as be does. The Richmond £n- ca 

speaks of the “ indignity ” put upon the Rev. Dr. Pen- ^uWuKtUltlUS. 

>11, and condemns the feeling that led to it as *• vulgar.” *■ - - — -' — 

JINGLISH RADICALS 

: the destruction by fire of the mansion house of J. Inger- SCOTCH RADICALS, 

Sowditch, Esq., President of the American Inanrance a n. u uzx , 

any of this city. The honse was a large structure, situ- pppYriiq REVOLUTIONISTS 

on the highest land in West Roxbury. It was built for GERMAN KEVUGUAIGINAOISj 


Utah.— Elder John e»®ap®fl. ii‘ 


—r-i was paid immediately _...^__^ 

‘lie American Anti-Slavery Society. pealed to the humanity of the Commissioner and to his porney, under the circumstances, was a 

- „ respect for legal precedent; he showed a palpable infor- Buchanan. It is a present calamity, and 

OotOrSmtions of AtUcUs from friends in Eurept. preliminary proceedings, and urged the jus- -g regarded by some as a harbinger of other and greater 

Ainbleside—1 parcel from H. Martinean, tifiabieness and the duty of giving to the prisoner the ^^^gg 

Stistal_2 boxes from Mary iSter' benefit of the irregularities; but hU appeals and his proof gj j ^ g^^n it stated in one of 

an7cLtoam!“ Southampton, Ilmmste , Mr. Brown t^e papers thaf Mr. Brown declined to receive $10 as bis 

^hry—1 box by E. Howarth. decided the case by declaring the man to be the property ^^3 contented himself with taking $5. Th'is may pos- 

oeli'ast—Aniclcs from Mary Ireland. , .. (.jainiant and issuing a warrant for his rendition. gjjjjy very much to his credit, but all that I have been 

»riag«water—1 box from Mr. Steinthal, including Mr. services in this act of mock-judicial outrage y it t^at Mr. Brown is not only willing to 

^Mitchell’s. _ . ... „„iii™a»iva the mice of blood—$10 _.No wi«oy. ... hut that he is 


D expedient untried which held out any hope of encroachments of slavery. What I 


with falsifying the Censns Be 

that there are not halt te 
census indicates. The nami 


foiling the oppressor and n 


redemption of this pledge r« 


X by Miss Jennings, enclosed in 
do. by Mra Edmundston and R. D. H 


igularities; buthU appeals and his proof writing the above I have seen it stated in one of 

ns were alike unavailing. Mr. Brown jj^g that Mr. Brown declined to receive $10 as bis 

by declaring the man to be the property ^.gg contented himself with taking $5. This may pos- 
,nd issuing a warrant for his rendition. gj^^jy very much to his credit, but all that I have been 
es in this act of mock-judicial outrage ^^g t^, gee in it U that Mr. Brown is not only willing to 
o n will receive the price of blood $10 ej^pei-ate in the business of slave-catching, but that he is 


Y.v.a never come to hand, and of Mormons 

-n Philadelphia, 9b'“^^„eighing three and a half pounds, 
S ^tedded if &Hd wood^bont.flve or six inches 
wh was ’“'““‘ISue tree from which tins sing was taken, 
un the surface. T ^j^et two miles from that town, and 
ew m the nver gad bis army encamped duriuK the 

lar where General Marched to the North-western Terri- 


occupant) and the si 
ry of Mr. Bowditoh w 
years in collecting, a 


it was saved from destruction. The services of two men have 
always been required to move the statue, as it weighs some . 
three hundred pounds!—Boston Transcript. ’ 

Southern Gipsies. — We learn from a resolution 
passed at a meeting of the citizens of Louisa, Spoltsylvania and 
Orange Conuties, in Virginia, recently, that there are Gipsies 
in that region, a fact of which we were not before aware. The 
particulars of the meeting were published in the Lynohbnrg 
Virginian, and are, of coarse authentic. The resolntion in 


_ with the thanks, doubtless, of the Judas who jo d 

«iUnburgh_i do. by Mrs. Wigbam, enclosing contribu- „y He will also, on the other hand, have the foj Mr. Brown to underbid his fellow-Commissioners, 

Uote from Reading, and Bolton, and Leight, and ®«^ “ f the unhappy victim of his decision and the ^aderstand that there is not a man among them all 
do. by Andrew Patou. “ pt or pity of all good men who are or may be cog- touch a case of this kind “ with a ten foot p< 

fialiiax—l do. by Joseph Scowby, enclosed in ®° P the^transaction. He may try to persuade him- __ 

Leeds—I do. by Joseph Lupton. o\zo.w. m ^^g^^ discharging a conscientious- 

“ottiugham—1 do. by Eliza Eddison. self that he has 0 Y ^,^.^1. j^g ^ 3 . Mussey, a well-known bookseller of Boston, 

Msncbester-l do. by Miss Wbitlegge, enclosing contribu- duty; but he will not succeeu. ^-d he knew when recently, much lamented by a large circle of frit 

r .Td“^nrate“;;d nlUr Miner(univer^t).1n a disco.- 

Penli_i ,1„ hv Mr Morton. be Bolioited and accep ;„Y„„p„ton innocentmen, his life and character, said : He was an uncomprom, 


t half-price. It can hardly be necessary announces tl 

underbid his fellow-Commissioners, for I 8'VMftoi 


Iv been discharging a conscientious second dose. Tl 

.f succeed. He knows that he volun- B. B. Mussey, a well-known bookseller of Boston, died prefession in th 
ities of his office; and he knew, when recently, much lamented by a large circte J''®" ^ a’Floueish 


1 do. by Louis Bridel. 

^hile renewing the expression of our gratitude to the 
flhove-named dear friends for all these beautiful testimo- 


tarilyaBsamedthedutie appointment, that one of The Rev. Mr. Miner (Universalist), in a discourse upon 

heBoiioited and ®®®®P .; judgment on innocentmen, tia life and character, said :“ He was an uncompromising o^fodstadcnl 

its functions would be to ^ If As may lay the opponent of slavery, and held in disesteem alltheeaean® 

wickedly put on b’'®! , .g jg tut ezecuting the employed for its extension. At the time of the attack on gW; Medicine, 

1 flattering unction to bis soul to^he m ^ office of Mr. Garrison, Mr. Mussey threw h.m^ 706 non-mateic 

law.and therefore ^ wanted his warrant; gelf into the gap, declaring that no one should enter unlesi Turk, 2 Greek 

Baltimore slave-catcher, to whom he granieu , ^ „ Enssians, Th 


al for their liberty. If he may lay the opponent of s: 
bis soul that he is but executing the employed for 
without blame, so may Graham, the the printing o 


dose. It is aUeged that it was tried on 
a very rough voyage from Zea to Athena 
were cared by one dose. The two remain- 
oMe to resist the feeling of illness after the 
rremedy being simple enongh, the medial 
United States may .easily ascertain its true 
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at it was tried on word, and the Gipsies will either have to give np their bad ‘'fh dSimeuiehed original? ever presented to the pnbUc. 
from Zea to Athena habiu or be scourged and expelled from tbe State. The , 

, The two remain- “ snspicions itinerants may be made to include almost any aa-A copy of thU ^c^ble P^t will te seat to any part of the 
of illness after^the body, and travellers through Spoltsylvania and Louisa, wiU do united by ® ‘b« 

,ongh, the medical welf to keep their eyes wide open, or they may find themselves -f»» te sent' to ortw of ter^* 

i ascertain its true riding ou a rail, or trussed up to a whipping post, with a Com- “ same m^r. “ *be same terms, 

mittee of citizens encircling them with whips in tbeir bands. Jg^ess C. H. BRaINARD, 124 Washington st or wM. C. NELL, 
rdioe to the official As to the Virginja Gipsies, we do not know where they came Yho Liberator. Sold by W. SCHaUS, 629 Broadway, New 

le number of matri- ['om. “or how they got there. If there is any .Sontberm 

fPrnsaiai is a gain Lavengro who knows anything about them, their origin --------- 

i distributed among tooirbsbhs. we hope he wUI let the rest of the wofld share ™^gj^T,Y_THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

292; Jurisprudence, witu him in his secrets, respecting these mysterious people. AMERICAN ANTI-SL.AVFRV SOCIETY, preaeoted at the laat 

des these there are ^ •nv.arrTT — Not laeeting, for sale at the office, 138 Nassau street, price 28 

276 persona attend- Ministers Hung and Whipped to _ _ _ 


“bove-named dear friends for all these beautiful testimo- Baltimore slave-catcher, rgggiosal Blave-«fttclier over his body.” 

"fl®® Of their attachment to the Cause, we entreat them 1 w may Alberti, sc may every protess 


: delivered by 163 teachers, of which [ humanity in spite of the faiachoocl and tj 







understood, by an intimate friend of Miss Sn^he manners of 
t®?’vlineaie ■ insrs prevail over hia worst habits. He was Ml of gmte- 

^ "the time when reports of the disastrous state of Kvercnce for her who was doing so much for him 
affaire in our hospitals at the seat of war, the year before As she went her rounds, through the mrte of hospital 
S reached this country, filling every heart with the ^ards filled with the sick and dying,‘she had a word and 
Hpenest commiseration and dismay, there were thousands a smile, now for this one and now for that; and, as she 
of wmen who would gladly have undertaken to do what could not speak to ns a,ll, we would kiss her shadow as it 
in them lay to mitigate the awful amount of snfiering fell upon our beds, said one of her greatful patients with 
which the daily papers laid bare to their readers; but there the true poetry of nature in his untaught heart. Uver 

■was perhaps, but in one woman the sense of due piepara- refractory and unaccemmodating and jealous officials, 

tion’and practical experience to qualify her for taking the Florence Nightingale won like victorie.s by her gentleness 
lead in such an undertaking It was Florence Nigbtr and firmness. She refused to be restricted by rules and 
ingale alone who not only possessed the high natural re- routine when suffering was to he alleviated and pressing 
Quirements to fit her for the task, whose whole previous wants supplied. When the sick and wounded just landed 


0 be alleviated and pressing 


pplied. When the sick and wounded just landed 


above all, who had espeomlly trained herself for nursing of beds, she would take no refusal from the store-keeper 
the sick and wounded, and for understanding the syste- who had them in reserve, but who hesitated to give them 
matic organization of a hospital, and the government of oat without an official order presented in some particular 
a staff ^assistant nurses. It was, perhaps, the first in form. While he stood by, keys in hand, not ventnriog to 
the chal| of secondary caus® which prepared Florence open storehouse, she summoned attendants and bade 
Nightii^le for such a devotion of her life to her fellow- them break open the doors and take out the required bed 
creatures, the fact that her ancestors on both sides were bedding 1 And the Government and people of Eng- 
remarkable for benevolence and philanthrophy—her mater- land applauded her judicious daring. When, too, the 
pal grandfather, the late Mr. W. Smith, of Norwich, stores of the hospital, as supplied by Government, were 
having been the coadjutor of_ Clarkson and Wilberforce insufficient for the wants of the overwhelming numbers 
in their long continued efforts in the cause of slave eman- which came down to be tended, it was with wise confl- 
cipation in our Colonies. In farthering manjr other aenee in the justifiability of the step that Miss Nightin- 
scnemes of benevolence and moral reform, Mr. Smith was gale had recourse to the gentleman who was entrusted by 
equally remarkable for intelligence and practical sagacity, the Times newspaper to expend a large sum of money 
while the excellence of his private character, hia superior raised bv the public in behalf of the sick and wounded 


while the excellence of his private character, hia superior raised by the public in behalf of the sick and wounded 
understanding, cultivated taste, and strong religious feel- soldiers. From him, at a time of great need, and before 
ings, could not but leave a deep impression upon his own the Government at home was aware of the wants of the 
and his children's children. The memory and example hospital, she obtained all that was r^uired for the snffer- 
of a life devoted to high and noble aims is of itself a grs and for the cleansing and purifying and better organ- 
precious bequest for the head of a family to leave to his iration of the hospital. 

descendants, and such an inheritance cannot but have its « After bringing the hospital at Scutari to a high state 
influence in the formation of character and habits; and of efficiency and good management, Miss Nightingale 
thus it came naturally to be the habit of the family to passed over into the Crimea, and, on the heights above 
which Florence Nightingale belonged to employ them- Balaklava, snpplial a sort of camp hospital there with a 
selves in works of benevolence, and to earnestly concern staff of nurses and all the materials that she had now at 
themselves in the welfare of their fellow-creatures. From her disposal for comfort and order. She also took an 
her earfet childhood, when surrounded in her home with active and influential part in many schemes which were 
air that wealth and cultivated taste could bring together sgt on foot for the improvement of the habits and morals 
of refined luxury, it was still to the poor around her that of the soldier. She induced him to save; to refrain from 
she saw the thoughts of her parents ever directed as a spirit drinking; and encouraged him to read. Through 
prominent duty. At her father’s dinner-table and in her j^r hands passed large sums of money sent by the soldiers 
mother’s drawing-room she was early accustomed to listen to their wives and families at home, and through her 
to some of the philanthropists of the day discussing van- hands also pased the numerous books, tracts and means 
ous schemes and theories which had for their object the of innocent amusement, supplied by the benevolent in 
relief and education of the poor. England to those who were fighting their country’s battles. 

“ She had been born at Florence during a temporary We have numerous testimonies from the lips of soldiers, 
readence in Italy ; and on their return to Eugland the on their return, to the moral good effected by Florence 
inheritance of a large fortune and estates led to the for- Nightingale and her female companions; but we know 
mation of two family homes in the Counties of Hamp- not, we cannot measure, nor picture in thor^ht, the good 
shire and Derbyshire, where the early lives of herself and that may result from such influence to this and future 
hersister were passed in more than usually^ close contact generations. The war is over, and onr army returned ; 
with the surrounding peasantry. To their benevolent and in reviewing the past we were never, perhaps, better 
father and mother these poor neighbours were held of able to perceive the evils and horrors of war, but at the 
even more importance than their wealthy acquaintances; game time we recognise that even war is not nnaccom- 
and it was part of every day’s duty of the little girls to panied by those manifestations of a merciful and superin- 
visit the cottages of the poor who dwelt on or near their tending Providence who allows of passing evil for the 
fether’s estates. In sallying forth on their morning walk, furtherance of lasting and progressive good. Florence 
a basket packed with some little comfort or delicacy for Nightingale has now returned to England, rich in the 
an invalid, or a book from which to read to some old or avowal of all that human/ praise can bestow, and which 
infirm neighbour, was a never-failing accompaniment, must yet fall below, in her estimation, the mere sense of 
In the adjoining village schools were established by their having performed well a high duty. She has been per- 
fother and mother for the education of the children of aonally honoured by her Sovereign, and the people of 
the poor—not as a mere relief to their consciences, that England, anxious to show their sense of her servicra, have 
in the spending of a large fortune so much should be entrusted to her disposal a large sum of money, which was 
given to wards a generally acknowledged good purpose, but raised as a testimonial to her, but which she prefers to 
with a deep and earnest desire that through those schools employ in founding and supporting an institution for the 
a number of their fellow-creatures should be raised in the better training of nurses in connection with one of our 
scale of being, and trained to usefulness and happiness hospitals. On all sides she has been greeted with honour, 
both here and hereafter. 'These schools built and founded love and respect; but returning to her own home in strict 
by their father became, as his daughters grew up, their privacy she shrinks from all kinds of public homage or 
especial object of care. It was their task to organize distinction, and, in answering an address from the work- 
them on good principles, to find efficient teachers for them, iug-men of our large northern towns, modestly passes 
to give instruction in them, and to make personal acquain- sentence on herself in the simple words which she inscribed 
tance with each and every child, and through that ac- over the grave of one of her assistant nurses in the East, 
quaintanceship, and by lund words, looks and acts, to who fell a victim to her exertions, and says of herself 
influence them to good. To realize to herself more ■ She hath done what she could.’ What might not the 
completely the life and duties of a teacher of the poor, world become if all could say this of themselves ? ” 
Florence at once took np her abode with a village school- 


mistress, living with her in her little cottage, and teaching 
with her in her little school, so as to observe at the closest 

point of view the relationsof teacherand pupil, and thus there never was a greater triumph ofhnman- 

ity than the success which has already attended the 
orpmz^ion of the schools m which she was personally jg jjj^gg improve the condition of idiots, a condition 
T t T . _P1_ which had hitherto been considered utterly hopeless. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON IDIOTS. 


± -n Tali tim* beyond the pale of human society; but that in all God’s 

poor in the hour of sickness, at all times a matter of m- that class afflicted with the greatest of 

terest to her when visitmg their cottag^, M natmM y to jo’firmittes, some latent capability may brought 

a consideration of their fate when consign^ to hospitals. ; to action, that places them in a position which, though 
Some CMual exposure of neglect and inattention on the ^ ^^^g^ Experience in 

part of hospital nurses led her to colder the advantage . ^ t ^^,g beings may lead 

of a better trammg of woman for such employmente; and ^j^g |jggt ^aggesiAom as to the r-odc bit cui^ te; 
the chance perusal of an article in a review on the sub- their capafcities of giving them instmeiiou, and may throw 


room, for, otherwise, he would waken up at three or four 
o’clock on a summer’s morning, and instantly commence 
singing Rwy O'More. This was the signal for another 
chud of song who lay near him, and who would rouse up 
and join him to the fall extent of his voice. To sleep 
near these vocalists was impossible, and they had to be 
placed in separate apartments. It is curious that one 
incapable of speech should hum airs correctly. 

The account of this boy brought to our minds one we 
had seen many years since in Swift’s hospital in Dublin: 
he was then about twelve years old. He was at times 
very violent, tearing his clothes and whatever he could 
lay his hands on, sometimes even his own flesh. He was 
quite blind, and could utter no articnlate sound. There 
was something inexpressibly sad in the whole appeararoe 
of the child, as he paced the long corridor with a keeper 
by bis side ; such wild uncouth music as he could make 
seemed to be the sum of all his enjoyment. A pair of 
triangles served for his instrument; and themslancholy 
and not unpleasant tone of the incessant “ nllah, ullah ” 
with which he accompanied their sound was peculiarly 
mournful. His case was still more sad, fromtte fact of 
bis being an only child, long wished for by his parents, 
who had been many years married before his birth. 

The music-master who attends the inmates of the 
Asylum has succeeded beyond all expectation: not only 
can a number of liis pupils sing various songs and glees 
correctly, but he has been actually able to teach some 
among them to read music, and to copy it into ruled 
boobs; after he had accomplished this, he taugk them 
the harmonicon, on which they now play some of the 
music copied by themselves. It took time and patience 
to teach two boys to play together correctly, but six 
playing an air together on the harmonicon astonished all 
who heard them. There can scarcely be a doubt that in 
some of these cases the idea of time and tune is intuitive. 
“Oneboy in particular,” the physician tells us, “has 
often amused me, when, with something like a baton in 
his hand, I have seen him beating time with the greatest 
accuracy, whilst his fellow-pupils were playing and singing. 
I have often, too, seen this time-beating boy during the 
play-honre seated in some snag corner, by the side of the 
boy who has the faculty of catching tunes so readily. 
The first boy will take two sticks to imitate a violin, and 
then, as well as he can, will ^o over any fresh tones his 
master may have been teaching him; the second boy 
perhaps already knows the tune. They get escited, and 
often sing loud enough to be heard at a coasiderable 
distance. In gloomy weather their voices haw often had 
quite a charming effect; every now and thefiroey would 
have a group of auditors.” ■' 

The time-keeper is about sixteen. When he Sings, 
notwithstanding the discordancy of his voice, he keeps 
perfect time; whOe he sings, he nods his bead in time to 
the air. “ You would think,” says the physician, “ that 
hia head was the pendulum of a clock.” He possesses a 
most extraordinary faculty—it is that of always knowing 
the hour of the day, no matter how employed. If dig¬ 
ging, sweeping, <ir engaged in any kind of work, if sud¬ 
denly asked, he will tell the hour correctly. 'I'he account 
of the accuracy with which the time-keeper can tell the 
hour reminds us of a passage in the Spectator, where it 
is said that “ Mr. Plot, in his history of St^orddiire, 
tells of an idiot that, chancing to live within the sound of 
a clock, and always amusing himself with counting the 
hour of the day, whenever the clock struck; the clock 
being spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to strike 
and count the hour without the help of it, in the same 
manner as he had done when it was entire.” 

The love of the idiots for music, and their intuitive 
idea of time, suggested the proposal of having them 
taught to dance; and it has been carried out at the 
asylum with the greatest success. The cases to which 
we have referred prove how much can be done with 
those labouring under the greatest of human infirmities. 
Some have not only made progress in music, but can 
read, write and draw surprisingly well. 

It is stated that idiots appear to most advantage when 
under the influence of music. When the violin is played 
to them, they may be seen hastening round the room after 
the master; their animated faces and movements convey 
the idea that they are happy. It is fabled that the 
enchanting harmony of the lyre of Orphens was such that 
stones and stocks danced to the melody. The poor idiots, 
in their untaught state, are little more than stocks and 
stones, and music has the power of animating them. Its 
tranquillizing effect on those subject to paroxyisms of 
passion and inordinate fits of weeping reminds us of the 
influence of David’s harp on Saul, when the evil spirit 
was cast out and he was restoral. Without even taking 
the effect of mnsic in subduing the angry passions into 
account, we may consider it a blessing which cannot be 
too highly estimated, that any influence has been disco¬ 
vered which can rouse, even for a while, the poor apathetic 
idiot from his torpidity, and dispel the gloom which sur¬ 
rounds him ; the blessing is enhanced when we consider 
the vast numbers who stand in need of it, for, by the 
returns in 1847, we find that forlorn class numbered 
7,265 in England alone.— Chambers's Journal. 


Germany for the express purpose of training nur^, first of manual employment, and to have a 

1^ her thoughts and sympathies into the channel where gg. 

they were henceforth to exercise themselves for life. She g y ^jfg delightful of the 

felt at on<x how well raoh a vocation could employ her gg^ g^^g ^g ggg g^ ^ed by the i-lident physi- 
own energies and satisfy her yearnings for a mder sphere ^g^ ^ ^gg jg^g pa^khouse, Highgate, that 

of are ulness, and saw how the more skilful nramg of ^gg^g g^g gg^ ^ ^ gg jgg^ g® nnaffected 

the sick might employ many independent and educated g gjggjg g^gg •'tgggg ^^ig^g g^g^ ^gg y gg^. 
women; while at the same time, by qualifying thrives g^ apparently insensible to every outward impression, 
to become nurses, hundreds of poor women might find a ggg gg^^gged f^g, tggjr stone-like immobility, and a new 
remunerative occupation. ., ^ .. life infused into them, by the harmony of sweet sounds : 

“ In that year f j^cMly when it may be saffl that the yj jgggg^ ^gg^ ggg;^ y ^gjg y 

minds of the whole English people were more than usually ^gg ^gyg y y gg g^gg^g gy g^y^ ^ggy g^g 
bent on racitement and pleaaure-m 1851 when the pr^ fgggyg. gome, even of the most torpid among them, when 
valent id^ wrth us aff was, how best to exhibit the yggyg gg fgj ggme time as some of their less apathetic 
materiM advantage of England and feast our eyes on the gg g^ygg dance, suddenly become animated, start np, 
productions of art of our own and foreign countries and dance in their own way. When the music stops, they 
whm for a season we were to give onreelv® np lo sighb ^gj y^ ygy yg^^ g^y g^jg y y g^ggg^ 
wemg and social pleasure^in this year Florence Night- g^g^gment is not without its use; their looks show that 
‘‘r® ^ they take more notice of what is passing, and their com¬ 

at tte institution of Kaiserwer h, m Prussia, m order to y^ygg yg gircalation has been quickened. The 
tram he^lf for niramg the sick ^re, under the gmd- ^ggj gggggjg^g ^g^ggg yy agfortunate class still have their 
ance of the Protetant Sisters of CMrity enga^d m the y^ggjiy instruments. The physician mentions one boy 
superintendence of a large mode hospital, she performed y ticular, who had a deeidk preference for the violin: 
her novitaate; employing herKlfpracticaUy m tending ^g^^ gj^g gg^^ ggg ,g,gg y y gg gg^gg gyg^ 
the sick, m witnessing and asastmg at operation, and m ystrument, he quits his side, to get Sear another who 
going through a course of m^ical study to enable her to g yg y y yg ^yjy gg |gg y gggf yy ygy„. 
pass an examination of no ordinary strictness. ^^^gj yat he will follow the performer wherever ha goes. 

“ On her return to England, and on looking round for The boy is naturally so timid that he will not venture to 
themostnsefalspherein which toexercisehernow matured stand upon a low chair; but he will follow the violinist 
experience, Florence Ni^tingale found that the establish- when he mounts the highest table. It is not for certain 
ment called the Ladies’Hospital, in Harley street, which instruments only that these poor creatures show a prefer- 
had been founded especially for the reception of invalid ence, but they have their tavourite airs: if one which 
ladies of small fortune, was in a lingering state for the ygy ,jo not like is played, they remain m their apathetic 
want of asMtence and good management; She at once gy te; but as soon as they hear one of their pet tunes, they 
undertook in it the office of matron, and in a very short testify their pleasure by their animated movements, 
time raised it to a condition of efficiency and great use- The physician and the other persons in attendance on 
fulness. To attain this her exertions were unwearied, and the idiots take advantage of the power which music has 
she not only applied to it the whole of her time and ener- over them. When it is necessary that they should be 
gies, but forsook every claim which her fortune and posi- composed, recourse is had to music ; it succeeds in sooth- 
tion in society^ might have otherwise made on her. ffig the most violent paroxysms of passion, and the fits of 
Fashionable society, the pleasures of literature, art, music crying to which even the dullest among them are subject, 
—all were resigned in the furtherance of her purpose; a very remarkable case is mentioned of a boy who had a 
and this by one whose highly effltivated mind and faculties great dislike to a particular air: when brought to the 
quickened to an intense appreciation of all that is beauti- asylum, his temper was most violent; in his rage, he 
ful and perfect rendered the sacrifice only the greater, to would kick, bite, and scratch furiously. His master dis- 
a plain, yet unpretending, costume she might be seen in covered that he had an aversion to a particular air: when 
that old house in Harley street, bending at nijght over the heard it at first, it threw him into a violent fury, and 
couch of some suffering invalid, administering the pre- jje would endeavour to kick the master, and snatch the 
scribed medicine, smoothing the pillow, supplying little violin from him when compelled to desist; and if the air 
expedients for comfort, or tenderly soothing the irritable was “ continued beyond a certain point, he would begin 
mourner—by day occupied with all the domestic details to cry." This boy improved in intelligence and observa- 
of a large establishment, enquiring into the symptoms of tion, and became more obedient; he was put into the 
patients, consulting with medical men on each ppticulai’ drill-class; he sometimes exhibited great violence of tern- 
case, and attending to instructions from them, with table pgr and provoking obstinacy; he was, however, subdued 
covered with prescriptions, letter of application, &c. by music. When he quitted himself well, he was gra. 

“ This was her life when the breaking out of the war tified with his favourite airs; when he misbehaved, he 
with Russia opened to her a yet wider sphere of useful- was punished with the hated tune. 'This mode of manag- 
ness. When the need was deeply felt of sending out an ing him produced the happiest effect—he became more 
/.fRn-.onf TinfODB to oaaini. vn the care of the sick and submiBsive and teachable. So sensitive, indeed, did he 


T-i” lotlok-ini; ,VAivate .!.>'.ter. frf'o a-' 1 
position and distinction is one of the ‘vew liSigln i : 
States to his son in this city, has been handed to -us }p \ 
publication: 1 

Saco, Me,, 'Thursday, Jan. 8,1857. j 

Mv Dbae Son: On arriving “Down East ”here, I 
found that the town adjoining where I am sojoummg w»s 
Old Scarboro’, the birthplace of Hon. Eufus King; and 
knowing your taste for that kind of literature which 
makes us acquainted with the public and private charac¬ 
ters of the truly great men of the country, so entirely 
harmonized with my own, I felt qnite sure I could not 
interest you more than by giving you a brief history of 
the distinguished statesman and diplomatist above named, 
with some notice of other branches of the family. 

Eichard King, Esq., the father of Eufus, came to Sear- 
boro’ from Watertown, Mass., in 1744, then 26 years of 
age, where, by successful mercantile pursuits, he became 
wealthy. A writer, in speaking of him in connection with 
the History of the town of Scarboro’, published in the 3d 
vol. of Collections of the Maine Historical Society, says: 

“ The result of his efforts evinces great energy and indus¬ 
try ; he was also a man of inestimable worth of character. 
That, notwithstanding the care of bis large estates and 
extensive mercantile business required almost all his time, 
he was enabled by good management to enrich a mind of 
superior natural endowments by a judicious course of 
reading. In public life he was honoured and esteemed, 
in private life he was loved.” * * “ To all his good quali¬ 
ties were added the graces of a Christian life; so that 
we know not how his whole character can be more truth¬ 
fully described than by styling him a Christian gentle¬ 
man.” Such are some of the traits of character ascribed 
by this writer to Eichard King (who yon will bear in 
mind was grandfather to yonr present Governor.) 

Mr. King was twice married ; by the first marriage be 
bad one son, Eufus, and two daughters. By the second, 
three sons and three daughters. The daughters who 
lived to be married were respectably connected. Of 
these, I have no room within my propel limits to speak, 


profession. As an advocate he was unrivalled; his style 
of speaking was elevated and commanding, rich in the 
higher graces of polished oratory, and at the same time 
argumentative and convincing. His speeches on the 
floor of Congress, it is almost unnecessary to say, were 
not unworthy the high reputation he enjoyed at the bar.” 
Mr. King held the office of Major-General of the MUitia 
at the time of his death, to which office he was appointed 
during the war with England. Tbns mnch for the 
youngest of this family. I proceed to some notice of 
the eldest, to whom I intended to devote most of this 
letter. 

Hon. Eufus King was born in 1755, graduated at 
Harvard College, 1777, studied law at Newbnryport in 
the office of Chief Justice Parsons, became a member of 
the Continental Congress in 1784. In 1785, he intro¬ 
duced the celebrated ordinance prohibiting forever the 
introduction of slavery into the North-Western Territory, 
which failed of passing at this time, by one vote only. 
Two years after, the same proposition, reported by his 
colleague, Nathan Dane, from the Committee appointed 
to present a code of laws for the government of that Ter¬ 
ritory, was adopted by a unanimous vote. There has 
been much dispute as to whom the paternity of this im-1 
portant measure of right belonged. It has been claimed j 
by some for Mr. Jefferson, but certainly with no good 
reason. His proposition, introduced the year before Mr. 
King’s, was to prohibit the introduction of slaves into the 
Territory after the year 1800 ; of course permitting set¬ 
tlers to go there with their slaves for sixteen years. Mr. 
King’.s proposition was to take effect from its passage. 
It is doubtless fortunate for the cause of liberty in that 
vast and flourishing region of onr country, that Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson’s prospective project failed as it did. For many 
years Congress was beset with petitions to^remove this 
injunction after it had been reenacted under the Consti¬ 
tution. That the credit of first presenting that important 
and timely measure, in the form in which it finally passed, 
is due to Eufus King, is proven by the record. 

We next find him a member of the Convention which 
framed the Conslitotion of the United States ; which was 
adopted on the 17th of September, 1787, and to which 
his name is appended as a delegate from Massachusetts. 

Mr. King was four times elected to the Senate of the 
United States from the State of New York. The first 
[ time was in 1789, which was the first Senate under the 
Constitution. This appointment to the Senate, by the 
State of New York, was, under the circumstances, an act 
I of signal honour ; for we have already seen that less than 
■ two years before he was a citizen of Massachusetts, and a 
delegate from that State to the Convention, &c.; so that, 
widely known as he was to fame, he was but a stranger as 
to residence in New York when that State first conferred 
this appointment upon him. He was reelected in 1795, 
and in 1796 was appointed, by President Washington, 
Minister to Great Britain, which mission he filled for 
several years, with great credit to himself and honour to 
his country. His correspondence with the British Go¬ 
vernment, upon the important and delicate questions 
pending between the two countries at that day, evince 
diplomatic talents of the highest order. 

His third and fourth elections to the Senate were in 
1813 and 1820. Of that body he was as confessedly the 
head as was Daniel Webster at a later period. Of his 
unrivalled powers in debate, the best idea I can give you 
is by quoting a passage from a private letter from Mr. 
Webster, then a member of the House, dated at Wash¬ 
ington in 1814, in which he incidentally alluded to Mr. 
King in connection with a subject under debate, in the 
following terms: 

“ Mr. King came out for the first time. Yon never 
heard such a speaker, to strength and dignity, and fire; 
in ease, in natural effect and gesture, as well as in matter, 
he is unequalled. He did not make a set speech and did 
not expect to speak at all.” 

The mission to England was again conferred on Mr. 
King, by President Adams, in 1826, thirty years, as you 
will perceive, after his first appointment by President 
I Washington. After remaining for a time, he resigned on 
account of failing health, returned home and di^ April 
29,1829, aged seventy-four. Hon. John A. King, your 

C sent Governor, was Secretary of Legation during the 
t mission of his father, and afterwards, I think, Charge 
d’Affaires at that Court. 

I have alluded only to the mineipal public positions 
which Mr. King filled, for an almost unbroken period of 
about forty-five years, upon all of which he left the im¬ 
press of surpassing greatness. 

to his personal appearance, while a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of New York, in 1821, as now 
recollected by me, he was well formed, of medium height, 
rather robust, but not corpulent, perfectly erect, eyes 
black, sharp, and exceedingly pleasant and animated while 
in conversation. He wore spectacles. Whenever there 
was a recess, and at other times, I noticed that groups 
would eagerly gather around him, to engage him in con¬ 
versation, or to manifest some token of respect, which was j 
unmistakably felt for him ; seeming to regard him as the 
eentral point of attraction among the members, although 
that Oonventioo, I doubt not, embraced the ablest body 
of men, citiif r-s of the State, ever assembled within its 
limits. He was then sixty-six. 

Mr. K ir-j; bed four sons—two only survive: the present 

lA'.y..rn<k - PL Chatian I-1~ H , 

Columbia jColl^. The Governor and the late Hon. 
tomes G. '', i;jg were, as you know, members of Congress 
at the same time. But I need not, and did not intend to, 
speak of the sons of Eufus King. “ There they are, be¬ 
hold them.” There was one, however, whom yon did not 
know—Generel Edward King, who went to the State of 
Ohio several years ago, married a daughter of Governor 
Worthington, became a distinguished lawyer, was several 
years a member of the Legislature and Speaker of the 
House. He died in 1836. From what little I know of 
his history, I doubt not that he, too, was a worthy son of 
an honoured sire. 

Yonr affectionate father, a. g. d. 


and radenesses of social life which obtain among the 
more earnest and graver races are all softened down 
among the French by the oil of gladness, and the futile 
trials of life, which their more serious neighbours combat 
with testy eagerness, they laugh off with easy gayety 
One notice the gentleness of the French particularly 
in their treatment of animals and of children. Paris is 
the paradise of domestic pets. Cats, which in our great 
cities are too often terror-stricken, half-starved fugitives, 
whose wild looks and bristling fur betray their constant 
experience and fear of ill usage, are here a sort of hous^ 
hold divinity. The concietgeiie, or porter’s room, in 
almost every court, has its eat sitting in glossy pride with 
a comfortable air of conscious security and dignity, and 
you cannot please an owner, man or woman, more than 
by a kind word to the cat. This is sure to call up a 
genial smile and nod, and is quite as sure a passport to 
favour and good offices as the admiration of a baby to 
the heart of a mother. Passing by the coneiergerie one 
day, in going to the studio of an artist, I saw a sprightly 
little Angora kitten, and, picking it up, canied it with 
me into the studio. In a few moments the wife of the 
coneiergerie was filling the passage with inquiries and 
lamentations for her lost pet—she was sure it must be 
stolen—according to her, the extreme beauty and de¬ 
sirableness of her darling made her daily cause of in¬ 
quietude, lest it should be torn from her—all the world 
wanted her kitten, and she was only comforted when she 
found that the treasure had been but borrowed, and very 
smilingly accorded me the privilege of petting the darling 
from time to time when I came that way. These Angora 
cats grow very large, and have much longer fur than our 
common ones. I saw the other day a creature of im¬ 
mense size in the door of a flower-shop, and stopped to 
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THOUGHTS OF FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. 


except barely to say that the eldest was married to Hon. 
Eobert Southgate, grandfather of the prraent Bishop of 


Much of a person’s experience in France depends on 
the spirit in which one comes into it. The leading trait 
of the French character is approbativeness; it rnns 
through and colours all their modes of thought and life. 
They are quick-witted and shrewd, and detect with in¬ 
stinctive sagacity the feelings of those with whom they | 
have dealings. If a person comes among them fuU of dis¬ 
like and suspicion, showing by his manner that he ex-1 
pects to be cheated, he excites the strongest feeling of the 
French mind against him. Feeling that they are not 
trusted, there is aroused at once a rivalry of mere shrewd¬ 
ness. When a person commences chaffing, haggling “ and 
beating down,” as the current phrase is, his French neigh¬ 
bour immediately says to himself, “ Fort bien ; two can 
play at that,” and, being on his own ground, speaking.his 
own language, ten to one he fools his opponent with his 
own weapons. 

They are accused of having all sorts of prices, and of 
being mere trickstere in a bargain. They have so far as 
this, that when they perceive they have to do with a per¬ 
son who is a hackneyed bargainer, they will put an extra 
charge on goods, so as to allow themselves room for that 
gradual fall of price which they perceive to be indis- 
Musable in his eyes, and this they will do with a good- 
humoured drollery, peenliarly French. But I am ac- 


I pat it. Puss, awaking from a reverie, put out her paw 
with such vivacity that I drew back, tearing a scratch. 
The shop-woman laughed, and picking np the cat as a ^ 
I mother would a baby, kissed and held it np for me to 
admire, telling me that there was no fear of her, that if I 
only knew her I should find her “ excessivement douce.” 

In the same manner dogs are petted, and generally led 
about with a string, lest somebody should steal them. 
The printed handbill, “ chien perdu,” which often meets 
the eye on a wall, testifies to the yearnings of some 
bereaved owner. One sometimes sees the little rough 
dogs of carters or draymen riding on the back of their 
horses, with all the s'ecnrity of practiced horsemen, or 
rather horsedogs, and the man is not a little propitiated it 
you notice his quadruped friend. 

This tendered for the animal creation extends even to 
the modes of butchering. Nobody has the right to kill a 
pig in the city—but all must be taken to an institution j 
for that purpose made and provided, where the arrange¬ 
ments are so made that the stroke of death gives the least | 
possible pain or terror, and the same care, I am told, | 
extends to other species of butchering. ' 

But the idolatry of young children is something yet 
more remarkable. The devotion to them resembles more 
a passion than an affection. The tireless patience, the 
unceasing devotion with which the little one is regarded, 
the_ admiration which waits on all its whims and caprices, 

I which is blind to the faults even of children not one’s own, 
is quite remarkable. 

In this excessive and passionate fondness, and the con¬ 
sequent boundless indulgence of young children, may be 
found, perhaps, one cause of that want of stamina and 
sustained strength, which appears in French history. The 
nation are vain, quick, clever, brilliant, but have the 
fickleness, the impulsivene® of natures that have never 
been disciplined—never taught self-control. The French 
regard the English system of family government with 
horror—it is something of which they can form no con¬ 
ception—it seems to them rigid and cruel, and they say 
that however it may do for English children, it would 
never apply to their own. The idea so current in all 
literature, and in common prejudice, of the entire want of 
domestic life in France, is quite false and mistaken, cer¬ 
tainly as concerns the present generation. 

Intelligent French people who have observed dispas¬ 
sionately their own national excellences and defects, and 
who have of course an intimate knowledge of-their social 
manners, say that it is false. A French gentleman said 
to me the other evening, “ It is true that the French, as 
compared with the Anglo-Saxon race, are greatly deficient 
in the element of truth aud steadiness—they are not so 
reliable, 'f heir excessive approbativeness leads them too 
often to say what is agreeable before what is true—^bnt 
what is alleged as to our want of domestic feeling, is par¬ 
ticularly untrue. We are too fond of our children, too 
unwilling to cross them, even for their good.” This 
view of the warmth and tenderness of French domestic 
life has been confirmed by my observation of the interiors 
of many French families where I have been received on 
terms of intimacy. 

But whatever may be said of the French system of 
family government as to its effects in forming strong and 
self-reliant character.‘i, it is certain that it forms very 
agreeable children. One sees French children continually 
in Paris. In the public gardens and walks, one is among 
them ail the time, and more well-bred, peaceable, well- 
behaved little creatures, cannot be imagined. Their man¬ 
ners, modes of address, &c., are all gentle and agreeable— 
perhaps because the element of approbativeness is instinc- 

agreeable and polite. I was amused in reading the rules 
of an institution for the care of the babies of working 
women (of which I shall speak hereafter), to find the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“ Its mother should teach it to be amiable, polite, lov¬ 
ing, good, and grateful.” 

Whatever people make a first object is generally 
accomplished; the urbanity which makes French society 
so charming commences in the cradle. 

In coming from England, one is struck with the man¬ 
ners of the French common people as entirely wanting in 
a sort of obsequiousness, which obtains in an aristo¬ 
cratic country. They are pleasant, good-humoured, and 
obliging—^but those downcast looks of utter humiliation 
and self-abasement which one sees in English lower 
clarees in the presence of superiors in rank, does never 
appear. It would appear that the revolutions of France 
have made clean work with all that. The general air of 
the common people is as thoronghly democratic as in 
America.— Harriet Beecher Stowe, in The Independent. 
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efficient staff of nurses to assist in the care of the sick and submissive and teachable. So sensitive, indeed, did he 
the wounded, it fortunately happened that the capabili- become at last, that, as the master tells us, “ as soon m 
tics and acquirements, the fitness, in fact, of Florence the air he disliked wm begun, he would put his hands 
Nightingale for taking the lead iu the enterprise, was together, and say, m hia own language, that he was a 

known to some memtes of the Government, who had the good boy." ^ r , 

power of appointment in their hands. She was asked to There is a still more extraor^ary case; that of a boy 
undertake the office of superiatendeut of the nursing de- who cannot be taught to put on his clothes, and who 
partment in the Eastern hospitals, and with little hesi- cannot reply to any qu^tion so as to be understood, and , 
tation consented. Accompanied by a large parly of paid who will eat auythmg, however disgusting; yet with so 
nurses and lady volunteers selected by her, she proceeded great an aptitude for music, and so vivid a recollection of 
to Scutari, and arrived there at the moment when the dis- anything he hears, that if an or^n or a chance band 
order and mismanagement in the large hospital there had should play when he is near, he will, very frequently, on 
reached its height, while the sick and wounded were con- the day after, go over several airs he had never heard till 
stantly pouring in from the Crimea. Our papers at that then. One of the attendants wished to learn to play on 
time were filled with heart-rending accounts of the hor- the violin, and found this boy of the greatffit use: by pro- 
tors which resulted not merely from the inevitable conse- roising to reward him with a bun. he would sing any atr 
quencea of the war, but also from the inadequate means which the attendant desired, according to ms own mode, 
at hand in the hospitals for the relief of the sufferers who out of the many he had acquired. The man now plays 
came down iu shiploads after each bloody engagement, very well. 

We read of the tilth and want of every comfort iu the 'There is another boy, of about seven yeara old,remark- 
transports which conveyed them from Balaklava to able for the smallness of his head, which is stated to be 
Scutari; of the difficulty in landing the diseased and very little larger than the clenched band: this boy sur- 

maimod ; of the want of lieds, linen, medical stores; of prises everybody by his fondness for music, and bis power 

the incapacity of officers; of their absurd adherence to of imitation. He not only sings many airs, but imitates 
routine and military formalities iu the presence of urgent all the movemeiite of the music-master in the most entcr- 
and pressing necessities; -and into this chaos of mismnn- tainiug manner. He will amuse himself throughout the 
agement aud disaster Florence Nightingale and her band entire day with two sticks, as if playing on the addle, 
ol nurses, with a fresh staff of medical officers, had to singing all the time to the supposed accompaniment, 
restore order, decency and comfort. 'They succeeded in 'There is another little boy, too, in the asylum, who has 
doing this, and, as the result showed, even more than this; a very small head aud receding forehead. One side of 

for, at the close ol the war it was Rpm that rtiovoWti,.; uio uXs..W o hoalth was 


bodily wants of thousands of o 


merely the his body is paralyzed, and he is dumb. His heal 
ymen were very delicate wheu he first entered the asylum; 
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to very fretful, and slept badly; he would often cry for the 

griter part of the night; However, he. too, bW ' 
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‘ Before ton Pnmf Lre WM Scutari, said— hod been his wont, lie eung unceasingly, going over -and 

spring tt u?terwlirtblp^ over all his favourite airs. He ImcaL fo^nd o^f the place, 

to addition to tno pnpirimd and and an evident improvement in his temper was percep- 

sick and woundedVlrfier now receh^^l The nurse preferred a complaint against him some- 

uaded soldier now received came a thousand I times: she said that she was obliged to darken hia bed-, 


Mr. King died March 27,1775, aged fifty-seven. I 
had the gratification, a few days since, of making a pil¬ 
grimage to the old mansion where he lived and dM, and 
where all his children were born; the eldest, one hundred 
and one years ago. It is still occupied as a dwelling, and 
looks even defiant at the assaults of time. 

Of the three sons by the second marriage, Eichard, 
Jr., the eldest, occupied the old homestead while he lived. 
William was the first Governor of Maine, Commissioner 
under the Spanish treaty, &c. Cyrus, the youngest of 
the family, was an eminent lawyer of this town; wljere, 
after a brilliant career at the bar, and of four vears m 
Congress, he died suddenly April 26,1817, aged 44. He 
and Webster, who were warm personal and political 
friends, entered Congress as freshmen, at the same session 
—^1813. Mr. King’s speeches ranked among the finest 
specimens of pwliamentary oratory. I well recollect 
some of their brilliant passages now, after the lapse of 
more than fotto years since I read them. One passage- 
at-arms with John Randolph, which convulsed the House 
with laughter, I will mention; it was in 1815, in the 
debate on the bill for increasing the pay of Members of 
Congress. Randolph had made a speech in favour of the 
bill, in which he said, in substance, that he bad no desire 
for any increase of pay on his own account, but he was 
aware that there were many members there from the 
country whose circumatanees were such that they could 
not afford to serve for the present pay, &c. To which 
Mr. King, in reply to this part of his spMch, said (quoting 
from recollection) that he thought, by a dne observance 
of the virtue of frugality, the example of which would 
be quite in consonance with the theory of our republican 
institutions, the present compensation would be sufficient; 
besides, it would insure greater diligence in the perform¬ 
ance of their duties, by withholding a motive for eking 
out their sessions to a needless extent, &c.; but he added, 
“ Mr. Speaker, I am aware that gentlemen who come 
here with a coach and six cannot well afford to serve for 
six dollars a day. I do not mean a coach and six horses, 
but a coach and two horses, two negroes and two dogs ” 
—when Randolph exclaimed, “just my number! ” Al¬ 
though I could easily fill my sheet, much to my own 
satisfaction at least, by extending my notice of Cyrus 
King, I will only add that he graduated at Columbia Col¬ 
lege, in the City of New York, with the highest honours 
of the institution, in 1794, commeuced the study of the 
law in that City, in the office of ffis brother Rufes, and 
when the latter was appointed Minister to Great Britain 
in 1796 he accompanied him as private Secretary. 

After remaining a year in England, he returned to this 
State, and completed his studira in the office of the late 
Judge Mellen, of Biddeford, and commenwd the practice 
iu this town iu the ycor 1797. In the History of Saco, 
published several years ago, the writer, m speaking of 
f_InLohltontfl.then deceased, rioarrihwi 


humoured drollery, peculiarly French. But I am ac¬ 
quainted with people who have resided here six and seven 
years, who give quite satisfactory accounts of the honesty, 
fairness and justness with which they have generally been 
treated in all the necessary intercourse between man and 


some of the principal inhabitante, then dece^, describes 
Mr. King as “ possessing brilliant and highly-cultivated 
powers of mind, united with habits of patient and zealous 
application, by which he soon rose to eminence in the 


The French race are kindlier-mannered than the Anglo- 
Saxon, gentler and softer in all their address and the mode 
of their intercourse. A stranger unacquainted with the 
language is assisted in his first struggles and researches 
through the streets, with a kindness sometimes quite 
touching. 

For instance, yon ring at the door of the porter’s lodge 
and inquire a direction; and the answer comes perhaps 
in a torrent of provincial French, in which your inexj^ 
rienced ear dimly discerns “ an fond ”—“ au gauche ”— 
“ au troisieme,” or some other matter of the kind. When 
he sees by your blank look that you are a stranger, he 
looks at you with the most patronizing, benevolent airs 
in the world, and though he cannot for the life of him 
forbear repeating the French deluge, it is done with such 
evident good-will, and so many explanatory gestures, that 
somehow it puts you quite at ease. At one place where 
I inquired, without finding the person whom I was seek¬ 
ing, the porter took my card and went through all the 
neighbouring shops seeking information for me, with a 
kindness of manner which was really quite touching. At 
another time I was walking with a friend, and the day 
being rainy, she determined to try a little alley that took 
00 home by a shorter road. A workman who was em¬ 
ployed in repairing a house in this alley warned her that 
the gate was probably shut and locked at that hour, but 
she permsted. When we came to the gate and found it 
locked, it would have been quite like most workmen that 
we know to laugh and say, “I told you so—now you see 
you will have to go round tffter all.” But our young 
man was struck with compassion—came up smiling very 
amiably-7and began climbing the gate, which was consi¬ 
derably higher than his head, clattering and struggling 
manfully with his wooden shoes tffl ho was fairly over, 
when he went iu search of the man who had the key, who 
seemed easy to be entreated, aud came forth in the rain to 
let us through. 

NTow in England we should surely have been refused— 
not from any want of good feeling, but from that national 
sense of order which makes one adhere tenaciously in all 
cases to a rule once promulgated—a sense rarely found 
in their gayer and good-natured neighbour. I have no¬ 
ticed that in all those situations in which English and 
American people generally grow], French people laugh. 
For instanre, if you are in a crowd of mingled English 
and French, struggling through the narrow way of a 
custoin-liouse, when you hear a surly growl you may be 
sure it is expressed in English, but the man who, pressed 
almost out of breath, smiles and says, with what voice he 
has left, “Pardon," is French, to this respect, cer¬ 
tainly, the French race have a radical advantage over us 
Anglo-Saxons. Dr. Johnson very happily defines good 
humour as a habit of being pletwed—this pertains in an 
emine&t degree to them- Those thousand little sharpnesses 


It is a great relief to ordinary mortals to discover that 
a philosopher has anything in common with themselves. 
Mr. Emerson once floated before our fancy as a cloud 
half-luminous, half-dark, now skimming the earth, now 
sailing above the mountains, now flashing inexpressible 
light, then suddenly turning upon us a cold sharp mass of 
darkness—with perchance a glimmer of stars from its 
impenetrable depths. Whether in some great cycle of 
transmigration Plato had taken shape again—but only 
sueh dreamy shape as becomes a disembodied spirit—or 
whether Plato himself was a nebtt/a of antiquity now 
floating within the sphere of our atmosphere, and assum¬ 
ing a more consolidated form—we never could quite 
determine from anything we heard or saw of “ the sage of 
Concord.” 

But it fell to us once after listening for an hour—Mr. 
Emerson always closes with the hour, even if he breaks 
off in the middle of an aphorism—to one of those rare 
effusions of the poet-philosopher, that leave one bewildered 
as to his personal identity, floating upon golden clouds of 
song—it fell to us to speak the oracle face to face, to be, 
jostled with him for miles in the same carriage, to clamber 
with him over rocks and fences to the hill top, to sit down 
with him at the same hospitable board, to hear him in 
the chitichat of the parlour, and again to have a carri^e 
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talk in the still night through the woods. Tiiis n^r view 
of Mr. Emerson surprised us almost as much as the sight 
of “the immortal Csesar,” under the common conditions 
of humanity, amazed the sturdy Cassius; baton quite 
other grounds. We found him not a man of “feeble 
temper,” confounded by familiar things—but that tongue 
of his, that just now “ bade men mark him, and write his 
speeches in their books,” discoursed with the plainest 
common sense, the largest practical wisdom, and the kind¬ 
liest affection, upon the things of common life. Not a 
trace of pedantry or mysticism, not the least air of con¬ 
scious Bu^iority, could now be detected in him who had 
just discoursed so loftily of the exclusive caste of the 
scholar. Indeed, if called upon to make confession of the 
sins that most beset him in society, like the austere and 
lofty Damiani, he must have written “a contempt of 
pompous follies, and a disposition to laughter.” 

He had spoken in his address of the uniformity with 
which all the disclosures of Spiritualists, from whatever 
spirit and through whatever medium, come to us by way 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. Recalling this admirable hit, 
we provoked him to an eloquent period upon the gran¬ 
deur of an attested revelation ; and then, with that em¬ 
phatic hesitancy that precedes some apt expression, he 
added of spirit-rappings, “ This r-r-rat-hole revelation, I 
have no patience with.” No philosophy could more 
effectually annihilate the whole system. 

We passed a golden orchard. “ I love to see the crop 
of apples looking well. The apple is the soctoZ fruit of 
New England; the Winter evenings and the fireside.” 
There was a poem of kindly feeling iu that off-hand 
remark. 

A good five-mile walker, none of the party conld excel 
him in climbing; not even the enthusiastic and accom¬ 
plished lord of the manor—whose guests we were—could 
point out with a more appreciative eye the beauties of 
the landscape, its geological features, or its capabilities 
of production, from the well-eared corn of the interval to 
the thick-set cranberry bed in the marsh. In ^e, we 
made up our minds that our new-found friend might be 
erratic, and mystic, and transcendental, and all that, but 
toot bo ™„o otfli « o a’ that.”— I'/w Independent. 
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